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Moonlight Adventure. 


“ How beautiful is night!” 


A FEw years ago, in the course of a pedestrian 
tour along the banks of the Hudson, I stopped for 
the night at a little tavern situated near the river. 
It was a wild spot, and surrounded with a thick 
copse of low oak trees. In the course of the even- 
ing I was induced to take a stroll, the air bein 
pleasant, and the moon sending a flood of light 
over the landscape. 

I left the travelled road, and entered the forest. 
At length I fell into a litde footpath, along which 
I walked without marking the distance, or the di- 
rection of myramble. By and by I came to a cot- 
tage, but the door was shut, and I continued my 
walk. I now emerged from the forest, and the 
footpath led me along a high bank which overhung 
the river. Its broad surface was smooth and glassy, 
and it flowed on so quietly, that the image of the 
moon seemed as firmly set in its waters, as did the 
planet itself in the sky. 

I still went on filled with the beauty of the n 
and the sweet serenity of nature around me. 
thousand delightful dreams passed through my ima- | 
gination, each touching my heart with some cor- 
responding emotion. Suddenly my ear was filled | 
with the sweetest music. [t was the voice of a 
woman; and at a little distance I saw a female 
form standing on the brink of the river. She leaned | 
towards the water, and apparently unconscious that | 
a listener was near, she poured her melody over its 
bosom. I fancied that its current flowed smoother, 
and that its ripples whispered with a softer cadence, 
as if listening to the sound. The breathing melody 
of the voice I cannot give—the words were as 
follows: 


SONG, 


Oh! swiftly flows the stream, 

Its waters will not stay, 

They glide like pleasure’s dream, 
Away, away. 


The laughing ripples flash 

With many a silver ray, 

But light as love they dash 
Away, away. 


The eddies, clear as glass, 

Like lingering lovers play, 

But soon like lovers pass 
Away, away. 


But other waves as bright 

Along these banks will stray, 

Then let them speed their flight 
Away, away. 


My imagination was wrought to the highest 


traced it on the face of the moonlit water, seemed 
beautiful as the matchless marble of the Venus de 
Medicis. The words of the poet were in my mind, 
and they broke from my lips. 


Oh! ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of fairer form, or love’ > f>ce. 
My voice had broken the he ace that reigned 
|over the scene. The fair one siarted—she turned 
her face suddenly round upon me, Good heavens ! 
it was black. 














The Mississippi. 

Reader, did you ever look upon the Mississippi ? 
Not the turbid big sewer of the south-west, with its 
dirty current and swampy shores—the lengthened 
channel of the muddy Missouri, that has been so 
| grievously misnamed !—but the broad and limpid 
tide, that, swollen with the pure snows of the 
north, comes rolling from a theusand crystal lakes, 
through rocky bluffs that lift their battlemented tur. 





icht | Pets like the towers of by gone days, along its wa- 
° q | ters, or lead off their grey walls so far into the pra- 
| rie that miles of meadow intervene between their 


base and the flower-kissed current. Have you 
ever stood upon those frowning battlements, and 
looked down into the clear depths beneath you— 
there were a hundred green islands, like the flost- 
ing gardens of Montezuma, seemed dropped upon 
the sunny surface—or glancing from their shadowy 
copses, have you watched the salient points of the 
bold blufis opposite assume a thousand changes as 
the gorgeous clouds of sunset would drift over the 
pearly sky above you? Ifso,you are to be envied 
for having seen one of the most beautiful rivers of 
the world, at a season when it wears its loveliest 
aspect; though under whatever sky it may be 
viewed, no one will ever forget his glorious im- 
pression when he first beheld the Upper Missis- 
sippi. And this is the stream, so grand and beau- 
tiful, whose very tide alone, did it but flow in a 
contrary direction, would steal one away from the 
vulgar haunts of men, and lure him on unconsci- 
ously into the wilderness, whose sources have been 
but now explored. The barbarous waters of the 
Nile and Niger have had hundreds of victims; and 
the savage fountains of the Missouri and the Ore- 
gon have been long since tasted—but it is only 
now, when the commerce of an empire is floating 
upon its bosom, that we know where the Father of 
Rivers takes its rise. 











The malecontent is neither well, full nor fasting, 
and though he abound with complaints yet nothing 
dislikes him but the present; for what he condemn- 
ed while it was, once passed, he magnifies and 
strives to recall it out of the jaws of time. What he 
hath he seeth not, his eyes are so taken up with what 
he wants; and what he sees, he careth not for, be: 
cause he cares so much for that which is not, 





pitch. The outline of the fair one’s figure, as I 


! 
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VANITY AND VEXATILION. 


BY ISABEL HILL. 


—~p>—. 


1] rHovenr it rather a jumping transition, a some- 
what mal-a-pros “by the by,” when, in the midst 
of some remark of mine on the character of Gold- 
smith, a lady struck in with, “ Talking of that, you 
are the very person to whom I want to mention a 
lost friend, a woman of great beauty and fashion, 
who a 

“ Could not have been more aptly called to your 
mind than by the anti-nationally ugly and bashful 
sage of whom I was speaking ;” ironically inter- 

rupted I, in my turn. 

“Nay,” said my friend, “ hear what I can tell 
you, read what I can lend you; and then say if the 
facts of that lady’s life do not remind you of Oli- 
ver’s sweetest ballad. She was another Angelina.” 

“Impossible !” Icried. ‘No such female ever 
existed. The girl who could jilt a worthy lover 
must be a fool, incapable of repentance.” 


“ Psha! a soft-hearted, scribbling spinster, who 
has been ever too plain and too retired to have 
lovers at all, can be no judge of possibilities, ina 
case so opposite to her own. Look over the con- 
fessions of Barbara Hamilton. You could not bet- 
ter fulfil her wishes than by making them public.” 


“« Now you have assured me that they resemble 
a work of forgone celebrity? Mais voyons !” 

From the material with which I was thus furnish- 
ed, [concocted the following ‘“‘o’er true tale,” which 
I give in the language of its heroine. 

The first thing I remember to have been told, is, 
that I was pretty. Ido not record, as a boast, the 
source of all those faults and sorrows which many 
a less attractive female may have incurred, and 
many a far lovelier one escaped. I am not about to 
describe the form and face so praised. No doubt 
the relative who brought me up gave me much 
good advice and instruction. She told me that I 
was an orphan, with an income barely sufficient 
for my education, and subsequent appearance in 
the world as a gentlewoman; but all these made 
not half the impression of those few words,‘ You 
will be a beauty.” The first question of import- 
ance which [recollect asking her was, “ Why she 
had never married?” Before I entered my teens, 
she gave me this reply: ‘ Less from being little | 
wooed, than from being too easily won. I believed | 
men capable of feeling what they professed, and | 
took no pains to conceal the pitying gratitude of an 





him the might, though not the right, to render you 
miserable.” 

Trained in this creed, I became what is called 
accomplished ; with an even and cheerful temper, 
a wish to do good from a mental sense of duty or 
expediency, and a love of approbation. Above all, 
I possessed a passionless, insensible heart, which 
promised Jong to preserve my peace and my at- 
tractions. Having an unaffected manner, and 
really too little ingenuity to lay snares for any ob- 
ject, I was called, even by my own sex, “the kind- 
est and most courteous of women, unconscious of 
her charms, and quite above flirting or coquetry.” 
Though a favorite, I had many friends; and ac- 








cepted their services as my due, their flatteries as 


my diversion. With mind enough to guess what 
love ought to be, I determined how to receive, if 
ever I found it; requiring that depth of feeling 
from others of which I was incapable, and resolving 
to ascertain its true value, ere I allowed my senti- 
ments to be guessed. I had rejected two eligible 
offers, without giving any supererogatory pain, or 
feeling the least regret, before I entered my twen- 
tieth year. It was then that I first met Mr. Evan 
Leicester. His age did not far exceed my own. 
He was studying for the Bar, with a slight inde- 
pendence, and, like myself, nearly alone in the 
world. His society, however, was already much 
sought. I was more pleased by his own personal 
and mental graces, than even by his evident admi- 
ration for me. Instead of pouring forth unmean- 
ing compliment, he appeared to school even his 
eyes, lest their homage might offend. His modest, 
easy conversation soon convinced me that I dis- 
coursed with a superior, a character perfectly the 
reverse of my own. He had no conceit, but a 
proper share of pride; was courageously frank in 
differing with me, yet did so with a kind solicitude, 
which seemed to spring from the nature of his opi- 
nions. ‘To strong and vivacious sensibility, he ad- 
ded a firmness of moral principle, a philosophical 
yet pious turn of thought, which gave him a right 





to be heard and believed. A rich vein of humor 
“invested his most valuable hints with a peculiar 
‘charm. He uttered them as if he knew by expe- 
rience, and made sure that all around him felt, a 
life of universal sympathy and forbearing virtue 


| to be the easiest and most agreeable in the world. 


innocent heart. Rely on it, the moment man’s selfish | Yet to him it could not have been so; and, on 
vanity is satisfied by the certainty of power, he | earth, he seemed to look for no reward. While I 


changes from slave to tyrant, till, weary of even 
thus far noticing his victim, he flies to new con- 
quests, laughs at her forgiving constancy, and, 
judging her love by the only approach to that pas- 
sion which he can comprehend, boasts that she 
owes her very virtue to his indifference. For your 
own sake, discredit and deride them. Disguise 
your affection with the best of them. Try his pa- 
tience, discretion, and sincerity, by the test of 
time; for the hour which makes him happy, gives 


| a well-bred woman could abuse. 


felt nothing beyond esteem for him, and while he 


asked not even for that, I had no privileges such as 
I knew not that 
I could give him uneasiness, and dreaded to lose 
his respect. I sometimes ventured to hope that he 
might love me; but more frequently I feared that 
love for me could never intrude into such a soul as 
his. Methought, if it did, that I should have the 
grace to grieve for his sake, with a sense of un- 








worthiness which must subdue all improper exulta- 
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tion. So far human was I, while he left me in 
doubt, that my cousin often warned me against my 
own growing partiality. Mr. Leicester had never 
entered my home, when, at a friend’s, I met him, 
as—disappointed of a party, by the indisposition 
of alady who wasto have been my hostess next 
day—I was going aboutin sport, begging for guests, 
like achild. Curtseying before him, I said, « Pray 
give me your society to-morrow, sir: ’tis my birth- 
day!” 

For the first time, methought, I detected the timid 
surprise of a lover. He accepted my invitation. 
I wondered all night, if indeed he felt more than 
friendship. 

The next morning, my maid brought a large 
packet to my bedside. It contained some new 
poems, for which I had once expressed a wish, in 
his hearing. They were elegantly bound, as if the 
giver had been waiting for an opportunity to pre- 
sent them. To these Evan added a tremulously 
written tribute, in verse, scarcely inferior to the 
works he had purchased for me, breathing the most 
ardent praises of my mind and person, the fondest 
prayers for my welfare. I felt, for the moment, as 
if I could not quiz this. I was happy, yet how 
could I behave? Why had I invited him? My 
cousin joined me. I told her all; she gave me her 
counsel. I cooled apace, and promised not to trust 
him too soon. That evening, drest for victory, I re- 
ceived my friends. Leicester forbore to be early. 
He could not have suffered what he did had we met 
without witnesses; for then I could not have at- 
tempted to inflict such a pang. 


Not vouchsafing him even my gloved hand, I 
said aloud, and gaily, ‘“‘ Let me thank you for your 
little present, and the pretty lines you had the ci- 
vility to send me. I assure ye,” turning to the sil- 
liest girls in the room, “ that this young gentleman 
writes very nice verses; you ought all to be his 
petitioners for charades and acrostics.” He looked 
mortified and disheartened, as I, having set the 
fools upon him, walked away, delighted with my- 
self; till his sworn brother, Harry Sandford, jed 
me aside, saying bitterly, ‘“‘ You have done bravely 
now, with your beauty, which is no merit of yours; 
wisely, with your wit, as you call it, in thus thank- 
lessly exposing and indelicately degrading a man 
who ought to look on you as merely a showy, use- 
less, heartless butterfly. See there! beside him 
sits now, doing her best to restore his spirits, a na- 
tural, sensible, unpresuming, affectionate woman. 
You doubtless hold yourself far above any com- 
parison with little Emily ; yet, in the eyes of God 
and of all his rational creatures, she is your supe- 
rior.” Surprise, shame, and indignation, kept me 
silent ; as, some other persons joining us, he smiled, 
laid his hand on his heart, and added, as if con- 
cluding some high panegyric, “ Believe me but sin- 
cere, beautiful Barbara! I can never cease to feel 
thus.” The girls felicitated me on his obvious de- 
votion ; all, save little Emily. A few days after 
this, she asked me, in Leicester’s presence, to lend 
her the books he had given me. “Suppose,” said 
I, “that I value them too highly.” Evan looked 
into my eyes. “Or suppose,” I continued, “ that 
‘the hair-dresser has torn out as far as Proper 


Pride.’ Why can’t Mr. Leicester give you a set 


too; or, if he bids me transfer his joli cadeau, you 
shall be quite welcome to it.” 

“ Do your worst with all my gifts to you, Miss 
Hamilton; there is one which you cannot transfer, 
even to the kind Emily, unluckily for me !” he said, 
with ‘a countenance more in sorrow than in an- 
ger,’ and taking Sandford’s arm, retired. Shun- 
ning all explanation with him, or his two friends, I 
feigned a preference for the veriest triflers I could 
find; yet pretended a contempt for the lordly sex, 
and a horror of matrimony. Varying my conduct 
every hour, I now professed to fancy that Evan dis- 
liked me; was now angry, now ceremonious. 
Then, if to my vigilant senses the involuntary 
symptoms which shrunk from all display became 
perceptible, if a sigh forced its way, if a tremor 
would not be controlled, if a blush rose to his 
cheek or a tear to his eye, how dignified did he re- 
main, in spite of his weakness! His external 
self-command was so perfect, that I could not ren- 
der him ridiculous; but the moment he seemed in- 
clined to leave me, I felt that I could not bear to be 
left. As he fled, [ pursued; and, without appear- 
ing interested, defied him to escape; a word,a look, 
a gesture, an inarticulate tone, recalled him. Some- 
times, when I sang, I aimed the tenderest expres- 
sions at him; now appealed to him asa friend, now 
glanced at him with sportive affection, now with 
melancholy thankfulness half deprecated his care 
forme. Afier such moods how animated was the 
zest with which he entered into all my mirth! 
studying to procure me every amusement and de- 
light which love-directed taste could devise. The 
objects of my bounty became his pensioners too ; 
my favorites were his selected companions. I be- 
gan to fear that he expected thus to win my heart, 
and, without further wooing, force me to confirm 
the hopes I gave. 

We resided in the vicinity of London ; but, when 
Evan was called to the Bar, his duties often took 
him from our neighborhood. The first time he left 
me fer any considerable period, or distance, he 
pressed my hand. No man had ever before dealt 
me such a sensation; yet, as plainly as a look could 
call any one presumptuous, mine did so by him. 
He felt it, and twas long ere he ventured—only 
once again—O Heaven, forgive me! I must pass 
over the apprehensions he betrayed at my slightest 
indispositics:; the joy with which he always re- 
turned to me; to one who could congratulate bim 
on his marriage, ask when she might call on the 
bride, and then say, ‘‘ Well, [heard you were either 
wed or dead—I forget which.” Oh that he were 
now the husband of another! 

In one of his absences, a third suitor with wealth 
and title was at my feet. I allowed it to be reported 
that I was about toaccept this man. On Leicester's 
return I met him with unwonted cordiality, and 
talked of “wishing that I had been blest with a 
brother.” We chanced to be thrown together, alone 
in a crowd. 

“A brother Miss Hamilton may always com- 
mand in me,” said Evan; “‘ but I hear that she will 
soon possess the protection of—a husband.” 
“What!” cried I; “part with my liberty so 
soon? NotI, intruth.” He seemed reprieved as I 
added, “ When I draw near thirty, if I feel steady 








enough to become a wife, it will not be rank but 
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merit that must sway my choice. The man who 
has proved himself most worthy, and most my 
friend, will need no gold to recommend him.” A 
glow overspread the fine countenance of my hear- 
er. I felt it impossible to speak dishonestly at that 
moment, and continued: “ Long ere those days, 
these flutterers will have left mc, for some new 
face, or heavy purse. Meanwhile, let me amuse 
myself. I know what I ought to feel, and shall prove 
that I do so, in time.” 

“‘ God grant, for your own sake, that it may be in 
time,” observed he: “ doubtless, your understand- 
ing, if not your heart, must often remind you, that 
though, for the amusement of bewildering fools, 
your plan is the most clever imaginable, yet, if you 
really desire to retain friendship with love, the war 
you wage on the peace and reason of men is im- 
politic. A lover who has been treated as a slave, 
were almost excused, by the natural impulse of re- 
taliation, if, as a husband, ke became a tyrant. 
Choose as you will, believe me at least your friend, 
forever. There is surely no need of torturing a 
brother by caprice and inconsistency.” 

“Mr. Leicester,” I replied, piqued by his re- 
proof, yet scarcely able to keep my secret, “ your 
knowledge of human nature has, of course, inform- 
ed you, that nothing but aversion betrays itself in 
caprices, and that only indifference is liable to incon- 
sistency.” 

“ For pity’s sake, what mean you?” demanded 
he, with an eagerness which terrified me out of 
irony back to deception. 

“T mean,” I said, rising to leave him, “that it 
would be absurd in me to plague, as an admirer, so 
disinterested a mentor as yourself. In future, I shall 
not take that trouble: you too may spare your ad- 
vice. It suffices that each has for once let the other 
see how ‘uch intimacy may reverse first impres- 
sions.” 

I left him in dismay. My cousin strongly ap- 
proved my conduct. She guessed not how miser- 
able it made him, how much it cost me. 

From this time it was no longer in what I did, 
but in what 1 would not do, that I was capable. I 
became so distant with Evan that he almost ceased 
to seek me; but to every friend I had extolled his 
exemplary conduct—the fraternal honor with which 
he treated little Emily, as the beloved of his friend 
Sandford. Other female hearts he had uninten- 
tionally won; why did he squander his own on a 
wretch incapable of appreciating its worth? He 
soon distinguished himself as a sound lawyer and 
an eloquent pleader. He rose, too, as an author; 
there was no mistaking the source of his inspira- 
tion. I alone refused to praise. I had epportuni- 
ties of serving and obliging him. [et them pass, 
though indebted to him for a thousand good offices. 
Many persons called me unjust, and shameless ; 
but Evan never complained. Yet, gentle as he was, 
I heard of him as my champion, silencing all who 
dared to say I wronged him; overrating my every 
merit, and attributing my actions to motives noble 
as his own; pleading my cause with so manly a 
spirit, that it seemed as if his pride, though sub- 
mitting to me, indemnified itself by rising, with 
added force, against all the other mean ones of the 
world. He neglected neither his duties nor his in- 
terests. He would not look the forlorn swain. Ra- 





tional on every other point, he was mad at heart. 
I was his lunacy. I might have been his happiness. 
Sometimes the amount of all I owed him would 
“smite across my heart;” and, though I felt my 
own inferiority, | would ask, with my usual light- 
ness, ‘* Have L not tired you out yet ?” 

* Not out of life, as you see,” he once replied ; 
for he now openly jested on his own situation. 

Time sped. My cousin began to allow that Evan 
Leicester might be trusted, as faithful, forgiving, 
and sincere. She knew, by this period, that I 
thought so too. She saw younger women marry- 
ing before me. Sandford brought his wife, “ litde 
Emily,” to pay us a visit. 

“So, Miss Hamilton,” said Harry, with empha- 
sis, “ this plain girl, you see, has carried off one of 
your danglers. She had a merit which was a 
strange claim on my heart. I wish you would imi- 
tate it; for, though I owe the success of my love to 
that all-absorbing face of yours, yet, as a friend, I 
can never taste content, till you bestow it.” 

He left us tete-a-tete; and Emily very seriously 
continued : “Have you ever doubted that I loved 
you, Barbara ?” 

“No, my kind girl: nor do I think I have done 
any thing to disprove that I always loved you.” 

“You never meant—you knew not that you gave 
me pain: yet I’ve seen even you, if a child tor- 
tured but a fly in your sight, look as if . 

“I'd rather it had been done out of my sight, eh? 
but prithee, which of my insects ever pained you, 
by its writhings? Not Harry Sandford?” 

“No,” returned she, proudly ; “he always pre- 
ferred me; and as soon as I could return his affec- 
tion, I did so, candidly. How blest we were now, 
but for the regrets and fears which your treatment 
of Leicester inspires. My husband warned you 
long ago. I dreaded your jests too much to make 
myself theirtheme. Ihad no confidant, save my 
own Harry. But now that Evan and ourselves are 
as one family, now that he’s to be the godfather of 
my expected blessing, [dare speak eventohim. [I 
censured his intense application to his studies, as 
perilous to his health. ‘Nay,’ said he, with one of 
his ardent smiles, ‘ she bade me deserve her; and 
though she never will be mine, she shall confess 
that I was not unworthy to be her’s.’ Does not this 
unwearied constancy affect you? it ought, indeed ; 
even if youloved another, who did not return your 
regard.” 

“« Pray don’t suppose so impossible a case, child!” 
said I, though more touched than I dared confess. 
“ Poets,” I pursued coldly, “are very apt to set 
forth such romantic dreams as their incentives to 
greatness; but Mr. Leicester, like other men, must 
toil to attain the fortune and celebrity he desires. 
When / bid him overtask his strength, let me be 
blamed for his fatigues. I said whoever best deserved 
should win me; but { never told him even to attempt 
sucha thing. Tome he has been nothing buta 
would-be monitor.” 

The Sandfords left me as untameable. I had 
nearly completed my twenty-eighth year, when, 
most unexpectedly, a distant relation bequeathed 
me a sum, below the notice of a fortune-hunter, 
but sufficient to prevent my being a burden to the 
man of my choice. 1 knew that it would be easy 
to recall him, but, resolved that this should not be 
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done servilely, concerted a scheme with my cou-| ter; “ but, forgive me! J must be the first to bless 
sin; and, the advice of a legal man being requisite, | this morn, to pray that many years of health, peace, 
in the adjustment of my property, she summoned | and prosperity, may await my dear Miss Hamil- 


Evan professionally. 

He came, polite and composed as ever. I ex-| 
plained the case, adding, “ ‘The office I am about | 
to impose on your friendly zeal is not barrister’s 
work, I allow; but you know whom to consult. I 
wish the settlement to be speedy, as my future es- 
tablishment depends on it. You may perbaps be 
glad to hear that I intend to become sedate at last, 
and have achance of P 

He bowed, his color changed; but he replied, 
firmly, “ It will be my pride to facilitate your hap- 
piness, in any way. Am [ at liberty totell Emily?” 

“Certainly.” He departed. His letters on the 
subject, though brief and business-like, he inva- 
riably signed as my “ most faithful servant.” My 
cousin answered them for me. 

Mrs. Sandford wrote, entreating me to let her 
know whom I was about to marry. [ replied, with 
truth more likely to mislead Evan from all hope 
than invention would have been, that, “if ever I 
became a wife, I should owe that title to my first 
and only love, a gentleman who had never offended 
me, nor allowed me, for one instant, to doubt his 
affection.” Emily again addressed me. Leicester, 
she said, was ill, had forbidden her to inform me 
of this, and persisted, not only in writing himself 
half blind for me, but in hurrying through the damp 
air, to hasten the agents he had employed in my 
behalf. «‘ Whomsoever you may love,” concluded 
this true friend, ‘remember that he loves you, and 
that we love him; for our sakes, and your own, if 
you would taste felicity unalloyed by remorse, 
command him to cease these dangerous exertions.” 
* Cousin,” said I, striving to laugh, “‘ Emily may 
exaggerate his sufferings; but I am now perfectly 
satisfied of his love, and only too well assured of 
my ewn. I will surprise him by the scene I have 
been acting in my mind’s eye, nightly, for these 
seven years. Let him lord itas he will inrevenge, 
I must resign; for I begin to repent of having 
wasted our youth, and trifled with our mutual 
wishes so long. This shall be my final experi- 
ment; it is secure of success; and, once over, all 
to come will, I dare believe, be ‘the rapture of re- 
pose.’” For the first time I wrote to him, though 
my hand shook. 

“ Dear Sir, 

I expect your company, and that of the Sand- 
fords, on my birthday. Trusting to your memories 
for the date, 1 am ever, 

With sincere respect, 
Your obliged, 
B. Hamirton.” 





“To E. Leicester, Esq.” 

Habitual caution restrained the natural impulse 
I feltto sign myself his Barbara. The next day 
would be this birth-day. I feared he might not be 
able to come: still more did I fear that he would ; 
for now my hour was at hand. Should he reject 
me! No sleep had I that night. Soon after dawn 
I closed my eyes; but was awakened by hearing 
my maid ushering some one to my room. I distin- 
guished Emily’s voice; it uttered, “Now!” A 
hand tapped at my door. ‘‘Mrs. Sandford?” I 
exclaimed. ‘«‘ She is here,” answered Evan Leices- 





ton.”—“ Thanks!” Imurmured, trembling violent- 
ly. My heart leaped and sunk every instant. As 
his footsteps retreated, my friend rushed to my side. 

“O Barbara!” she began, “ your note found him 
ona sick bed: he rose, ordered a chaise, fled to us, 
insisted on my being ready by day-break, threaten- 
ing else to come hither without us. In vain we dis- 
suaded him. ‘I shall see her once more, ere she 
is another’s!’ was all he would reply. He had 
never forgotten your birth-day; and ’twas sad to 
see the little fete he’d make of it. Last year, not to 
be too late, as soon as midnight gave place to that 
new day, he drank your health, devoted all its 
hours to you; and, when the anniversary was com- 
pleted, exclaimed ‘ Heaven preserve my gentle Bar- 
bara! I trust she has been as happy as myself. 
How blest she must have made every one around 
her! She may give one look to my poor verses, ere 
she sleeps; but, e’en if not, God reward her vir- 
tues!’ After this, is he but come to meet his tri- 
umphant rival ?!’ 

“No Emily,” said I; “he shall meet no rival to- 
day. Yetdon’t question me. I'll confide first in 
him. Then even you, and your dear cynic, shall 
confess that I had a heart, till I bestowed it on a de- 
migod.” [hurried her tothe breakfast-room. Harry 
met me coldly. I threatened to make him doat on 
me ere we parted. Evan, I asserted, could not have 
been ill, he looked better than ever. 

With all this levity, how heart-sick, from love 
and hope, did I feel as my cousin, on some pretext, 
led the Sandfords away, and left me alone with 
him! He had completed my affairs, and now de- 
livered me the papers. 

“Mr. Leicester,” I began, in a hesitating voice, 
“T worn affront you by dwelling on the trouble 
and expense you must have incurred for me; con- 
tent to remain forever your debtor, though not long, 
I trust, quite so deeply as now. You have proved 
yourself more than my brother—my best deserving 
friend. My follies are over: can you, then, by ac- 
cepting my—esteem, prove that you pardon me ?” 

““When I forgive thee not, may my sins lack mer- 
cy!” he replied, taking my hand. ‘“ You are what 
I always said you were, even while your actions 
pained me. This angelic confidence o’erpays the 
past; atones, by anticipation, for all that is to come. 
Would he, were he here, permit me to kiss this dear 
hand, but once ?”’ 

“?Tis mine as yet, and J permit you,” I an- 
swered. He pressed it fervently to his lips. Icon- 
tinued, in strong emotion, ‘“‘ Now, my dear Sir, you 
must promise me, before [ tell you all, first, not to 
despise me.” 

“ Nay, you can’t mean that,” he exclaimed ; “and 
for the rest, goon: I am armed.” 

“ Phen you will not let what I am about to say 
agitate or amaze you ?” 

“ At least you shall not see me agitated. I am 
convinced that, when you secure your own con- 
tent, I shall be quite atease ; and God knows, I 
need the peace, the rest, which I feel sure, your 
marriage will bestow on me.” 

“Indeed, Leicester,” I faltered forth, “ unless 
you witness and partake my joy” ——Hope was so 
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far from his thoughts that he interrupted me, with 


Alas, they consigned me to bed, watched, and 


an air of vexation, though he spoke with feigned | guarded me so, that I could not escape, to behold 


carelessness. 


him onee more. Had I then been blessed with 


Don’t calculate on that—you will get on very | words, they surely would have allowed this: it 


well, without me, as you have done so long. 


sister! my soul will be with you and your’s; but I 
have a rather difficult duty to perform first. If you 
agree with me, that the tidings I must bear to a 
friend ought not to afflict a rational person, I shall 
be brave enough for any thing. Listen. A poor 
young fellow, who has shared every feeling of my 
life, is laboring under a complaint which iay, in 
a moment, remove him from this world. The only 
being from whom, perhaps, he merits a sigh, is the 
one whose lightest grief he would live or die to 
prevent. He has no relatives, nor above three 
friends; for he has scared away, or neglected, 
those who sought him, and estranged himself from 
society; yet he will expire with a tolerably casy 
conscience, and surrounded by many blessings ; 
but he has been long striving for a high situation, 
which he now knows, he can never obtain. Cir- 
cumstances will make him appear culpable: he 
may soon become an object of contempt or fear to 
one he would not injure; a source of disquiet to 
her he adores. What has been his pride and joy, 
will be his shame and his despair. Unless heaven 
release him shortly, all this may impair his reason. 
Ought we not rather to desire his death ? 

“ Certainly,” replied I, in haste to arrive at our 
own interests. “’Tis a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

“« Remember those words hereafter!” answered 
he, smilingly. 

“ Yes, Evan: to morrow, if you will, I'll remem- 
ber, or do my best, to serve your poor friend; but, 
to-day, you must forget all your cares. It shall be 
the duty of my future life to chase them.” ‘Tears 
choked my utterance. 

“Great God! at last she deigns to pity me!” 
burst forth Evan. 

** | love—have ever loved you only. I am your's!” 
was my reply, as, throwing myself on his neck, I 
pressed my lips to his; then instantly, conscious 
of my indecorum, fell at his feet, sobbing forth. 
«“ Now, tyrant! spurn your slave!” With a quick 
cry he raised me to his heart. 

«“ Love me? Barbara! My own—forever!” He 
broke into hysterical laughter. 

« Your promise, dearest,” | whispered, alarmed ; 
yet—Oh! how happy! As I spoke the vivid blush 
sunk from his cheeks—he put his hand to his breast 
—<QOne moment”’—he murmured—< too late—in 
heaven then—Oh! spare her!” and rushed from 
the room. Spell-bound to my seat, I heard a 
heavy fall, and screamed for help ; then came foot- 
steps—Sandford’s voice—one word—* Dead !”—I 
fainted. 

When next I opened my eyes, I knew not where 
I was, nor what had happened. I could neither 
weep nor speak. My cousin and the physician of 
our neighborhood, stood beside me. 

“Miss Hamilton,” said he, “ Mrs. Sandford sug- 
gested your temporary removal to my abode.”— 
“‘ Ay,” thought I, “ she knew his wish to spare me 
every painful sight. I recollect all now ; but in this 
ease I must disobey.” 


Not | 


that, I should shrink from the sight: no, my dearest | 





might have tamed me. When I heard his funeral- 
bell, that dumb trance was broken; language came, 
butas a curse. I could not be silent. I raved, as 
if in penance. How shall I describe the manner in 
which the retributive justice of Heaven fell on the 
hitherto cold, reserved, and pulseless Barbara? I 
had stolen my victim’s love with his life; or he had 
bequeathed it to me in that fatal kiss. My heart 
seemed doubly animated, filled with all the wild- 
ness of his passion, awakened to more than woman’s 
tenderness ; and for the dead ! a buried corpse, who 
could no more requite my fondness than could his 
now sublimated spirit sympathize with such an 
earthly flame. “Talk of his hopeless love! I 
lived, and happiness was possible. Who dares 
assert equality in fruitless wretchedness with me ? 
What thou, pale nun! Thy lover writes to thee, had 
once to thank thee—ye are rich in memories—your 
souls still commune. Iam bereft of all! Belvi- 
dera, at her last parting, suffered less for she had 
been his wife. She caused his death; but she went 
mad and died too. I am not mad: I cannot die. 
How calmly ye all look! Ah! this may be buta 
farce, to punish me. He lives, perhaps; but if he 
lived, he would not let ye torture me. May be, ye 
keep him prisoner too—’twas easy to toll bells. 
Where is he? Where should he be, but here? 
Where should J be, but withhim? Will not his 
soul appear, to convince, to claim, to pardon me ? 
No other voice will quiet this. I thought I had no 
memory, no imagination: now they rise like giants; 
my every sense iskeen to agony. I can read ab- 
horrence in your faces now. I can feel my every 
vein swell with desperation. [know my face grows 
ghastly withshame. No, no! [need no medicine, 
no food; but pray cut off these curls, and take out 
of my sight that birthday-dress. Oh, that my next 
may be a shroud!” Such were some of my sad bab- 
blings. Iremember them all. At last, exhausted 
by these feverish tumults, I sunk into a stupor. In 
time I was recalled to consciousness by the voice 
which at first pronounced him dead; how I shrunk 
from its soft tones! Sandford, in deep mourning, 
and wan as death, parted my curtains. 

“Poor Barbara! he sighed, “you are greatly to 
be pitied.” 

“Talk not of me, Harry; but say—did he ever 
speak again?” 

‘‘No, my dear; but your cousin gave us reason 
to hope that he died assured of your love.” 

«“ Oh, 1 knew but half of it myself, till too late.” 

“ Your only letter we found in his bosom. I was 
entreated to impress on you that the disease of his 
heart might have been engendered, had he never 
known such anxiety ; and any other kind of sudden 
excitement might have produced the same termina- 
tion.” 

“ Excitement, then, was dangerous !—and was it 
his own death which he deceived me into saying 
ought to be desired? I killed him! 

“Hear me patiently, sister in calamity: we 
have sustained irreparable losses; but the same 
events might have occurred 1f—O God, support 
me!” He paused, in fearful agitation. 
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“Emily!” I cried quickly: she bade you say 
all this.” 

“ Yes, Barbara, and told me to kiss you for her.” 

“No one shall ever more salute these widowed 
lips,” Lanswered: “let her come and kiss my hand, 
if still she can endure the sight of me.” 

“ Poor Harry’s tears fell on the wasted fingers 
which he pressed, as he sobbed forth, “ She died 
blessing you !” 

“ Dead:” I cried: “am I then doubly a mur- 
deress 7” 

“Hush my friend. I will never call thee so. 
They still look down on us, and read our thoughts. 
Try to learn resignation of one who loved them 
both better than you could; nay then, forgive me! 
Listen! My wife, knowing her value to me, sub- 
dued, for my sake, all appearance of violent grief 
or horror, at the abrupt, untimely conclusion of the 
life which, next to mine, she prized. Oh how far 
worthier than myself was he of that candid, chari- 
table heart! Her emotions, the stronger for their 
innocence, she with heroic fortitude suppressed, 
and performed a sister’s duty towards his honored 
remains ; but when the funeral train passed from 
her sight, her frame, not her spirits, sunk under its 
varied trials. I returned from the interment of my 
chosen brother, to find—our parental hopes lost— 
and, that night, received the dying embrace of my 
beloved. They rest beside each other, our lost 
treasures. Revive, Barbara, that we may pray to- 
gether at their grave.” 

The generosity of the heart-stricken Sandford 
melted me to saving tears. He told me that Evan, 
before he knew I wasrich, bequeathed his all to me. 
Our friend gave me up his papers too. AsI perused 
them, what sensations of amazement beset me! 
I traced the struggles of religion, pride, and reason, 
against a passion which, nor they, nor time, temp- 
tation, distant absence, industry, ambition, no, nor 
my own ingratitude, could decrease. This one 
weakness seemed incompatible with the evidences 
of a high and strong mind which his writings dis- 
played. His love of virtue, and knowledge of hu- 
man nature, forced him to see some of my faults, 
though he would not confess them to his dearest 
intimate. He viewed my character through a po- 
etical medium ; yet strove to be impartial, and fan- 
cied himself just. How happy even his love would 
have made him, had I allowed it. "T'was the main- 
spring of all his actions. What J should think, 
how IJ should feel, he perpetually asked himself. 
I, who was ever behaving in a manner diametrically 
opposite to his own. 

Sandford, I am sure, will never marry again. He 
often visits me, though [ dread tosee him. His very 
sympathy is a reproach: he begs me to remove 
from these scenes; but I never will. The request 
sounds as if he thought that only a faultless mourner 
had a right to face them. 

Ihave settled my cousin near me; but, though 
she share my regrets, myremorse, I will not permit 
her to emulate my atonements: she has still some 
claim on enjoyment. A single domestic, whom I 
never allow to speak to more than is absolutely 
necessury, has supplied the place of my maid, and 
the rest: the simplest fare, the plainest furniture, 
now mark my hermitage. Secluded from all gay 
society, I bear my weeds but to the house of God, 








and to the hovels of the poor. The humblest bed 
of death I usually find soothed—cheered—by the 
tender offices of wife or husband, parent, child, or 
friend. Mine will be lonely; and—Oh the deeper 
anguish! I have rendered another, a blameless one, 
solitary as myself. The burial-ground is desolate 
and barren: no flowers will grow in its black soil. 
The yew-trees make it very gloomy. [I'll leave it 
so. We'll have no Pere la Chaise. He did not love 
such tastes. Its present aspect best suits the pilgrim- 
ages of the penitent. Igo thither when I can, not 
at stated hours, lest Ishould be noticed, and mock- 
ed by praises for my fidelity. To lighter grief 1 leave 
all interesting display: mine, even on that spot, is 
silent, and “ too deep for tears.” When I can no 
longer walk thither, why, they shall carry me, as 
they bore Evan and Emily: but I'll not lie too near 
them. No, at his feet once more. That envied wo- 
man, who had never given him pain, yet who of 
mere friendship, and remembered love, could die 
with him—she deserves her place ; but I fear Hea- 
ven will punish me with length of days: five birth- 
days have I already counted since. Well! Iaccept 
the burden meekly, striving so to employ my life 
as to secure, if possible, the pardon of my God, 
and an eternal reunion with my Leicester, where 
vanity deforms not the beauty of the soul, where 
passion undermines not its wisdom, where there 
are neither slaves nor tyrants; and where—Ah! 
why must that thought still bear such a poisoned 
sting to the heart of one whose few remaining 
locks are already growing gray 7—where none are 
either “ married, or given in marriage !” 








Song. 
Ox! come again to me, my love, 
Oh! come again to me, 
For I am very sorrowful 
When parted, love, from thee: 
Like a deserted child, that seeks 
In vain its mother’s breast, 
Or alone bird, whose mate hath flown 
To some more dear one’s nest. 


Then meet me in the greenwood lane, 
Where we so oft have met, 

I'll tell thee how my heart hath grieved 
For joys ’twill ne’er forget. 

T’ll shew thee how the sunless flowers 
Droop mournfully and pale ; 

I'll shew thee Autumn’s faded leaves— 
They tell my own sad tale. 


I'll shew to thee the dewy tears 
That lave each flowret’s eye ; 

I'll bid thee list the wailing, as 
The weary grass doth sigh ; 

I'll bid thee gaze upon my brow, 
Which peace hath left a wreck : 

For well I know thy sunny looks 
Will lure the wanderer back. 


Then, come !—I’ll lead thee to the stile * 
Where we've oft lingered long, 

And blent our tearful murmurs with 
The cuckoo’s plaintive song: 

Yes. come !—and I will tell thee, love, 
What only sighs may speak ; 

Or, brooding o’er its silent grief, 

My lonely heart will break. 
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A TALE OF THE WESTERN BORDER. 


BY A. A. LOCKE. 
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A FEw years since (history is silent as to the ex- 
act date) there resided in a flourishing village on 
the north side of the Missouri river a merchant, 
who by economy, speculation, and certain equivo- 
cal transactions, which he had no great temptation 
to reveal, had become its richest inhabitant. He 
was a trader in extensive business, having the en- 
tire ownership of several flatboats, besides a large 
share in a steamer, that was seen regularly three 
times a year sweeping up the river, laden with the 
produce of another zone, and putting toshame, as 
she drew in towards the shore, the humbler craft 
whose uncouth looking hulls crowded the port. 
Opposite the river, and only separated from it by 
the breadth cf the street, stood the trader’s house— 
a large three storied tenement about two-thirds of 
which were devoted to business, and the remainder 
to domestic purposes. It was distinguished from 
the rest of the buildings in the street by its greater 
height, and by a huge beam which projected from 
the highest window in the ware-house, somewhat 
in the form of a gallows. From this beam depend- 
ed a thick rope, which, to the eye of an inlander, 
must have added to the sinister appearance of the 
machine; but in the iron clicks at the end, and the 
blocks at the upper part, the boatmen of Missouri 
might recognise that sort of tackle by which heavy 
guods are hoisted into the loft. 


Jonathan Winter in appearance bore no small 
resemblance to those ieathern ladies and gentlemen 
of Egypt who mount guard atthe Museum in glazed 
sentry-boxes. His face was hard,—his heart hard- 
er. He went about like Milton’s Eve, in “sober 
gray,” with a quiet, creeping step, neither looking 
to the right hand nor the left, chary of his words as 
of his money, having no eyes for the beauties of 
earth or the splendor of the heavens—no ears for 
the melody of sweet sounds—no relish for the crea- 
tions of intellect. Deep thinkers are said to be 
deep drinkers. Ithink not. But, be this as it may, 
there are no better gastronomers than those who 
never think at all. Jonathan Winter was an illus- 
tration of this. No man was better constituted by 
physical capacity, for great feats at a “ dining out.” 
But proficient as he was on all occasions where the 
responsibility of his own purse was not involved, 
he was rarely tempted to witness similar exploits at 
his own table. There were one or two occasions, 
indeed, which he signalised in this way; such as 
the arrival of his steamboat, and once when he had 
driven an excellent bargain in beaver. But these 
were solitary instances, and always succeeded by 
silent tepentance, and an effort to reconcile him- 
self by stricter economy. Then were the inmates 
of his house condemned for three days together to 
witness the apparition of the same beef-bone upon 
the dinner table ; and when that disappeared, the 
fossil remains of a herring or a catfish not unfre- 
quently supplied its place. The French restaura- 
teurs, who give dinners at twenty-five sous a head, 





pompously announce in their bills, “‘ Pain @ disere- 
tion,” well knowing that no person of the least dis- 
cretion will eat much of so sour a commodity ; and 
Jonathan informed his clerk and daughter that he 
left the small beer to their free and uncontrolled 
disposal, though he must confess he abominated 
tipplers. It was rather magnifying things to give 
such a pigmy beverage, innocent of hops, and 
scarcely tinged with the first blush of malt, the 
name of even small beer; but the same cause which 
made Mr. Winter lavish, made the liquor poor—it 
was a present. 

Jonathan's wife had long been numbered with 
the dead ; indeed it was the wonder of the whole 
village how the poor woman continued to live as 
long as she did. After her death he never sought 
a second rib; probably because he thought the 
search would be attended with considerable trouble 
to no purpose. 

The affairs of the counting-house were managed, 
under the master’s superiutendance, by a sbarp- 
witted, bold-hearted youth, a distant relation of the 
late Mrs. Winter. Ask who was the best shot, the 
stoutest wrestler, the most experienced boatman, 
the handsomest and bravest fellow in the whole 
County of H , and the answer to all would be 
Frank Butler. Considering the differences of tem- 
per and habit between Frank and his master, and 
their perpetual squabbles on the subject of butcher's 
meat, the one declaring he should die a begger, and 
the other swearing he would not live like one, they 
got along much better than could be expected. In- 
deed Jonathan had as much regard for his clerk as 
he could have for anything but his dollars and his 
daughter; for Frank never asked him to lend 
money or to go bail—the most approved moralists 
agreeing that no length of acquaintance, no inti- 
macy of affection, warrant such applications. 





The domestic economy of his household was 
under the direction of his daughter Kate, a fair- 
haired, bright-eyed girl of seventeen, gay as the 
bird singing inthe morning sun, and as sweet and 
modest and graceful as the primrose of the spring. 
She was the admiration of all the young men of 
the neighborhoog, who toasted her health in huge 
bumpers of toddy, after the fashion of the village ; 
and even strangers, whom business already brought 
from far and near, threw “ sheep’s eyes” at her as 
she tripped along. She had not a Greek visage nor 
a meliflaous name. There was no exquisite com- 
bination of color in her cheeks—no lilies and roses, 
no diamonds, no rubies, and yet the face itself was 
perfectly captivating. Her lips were thin, but con- 
_stantly charged with an expression of arch gravity 
or undisguised pleasure, which the restless heart 
supplied in such continual succession as totally te 
exclude all thoughts of considering their claim to 
mere material beauty. The eye was gray and 
shrewd in its moments of comparative inaction, 


but full of fire, of passion, of mirth, of feeling, or 
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of fun, according as those varying emotions were} honor of seeing Monsieur Vaurien. A sharp hook 
stirred within her bosom. The whole countenance! nose, and a jaw of more than ordinary ditmen- 


fell into a character of intensity and animation, | 
which gave the fairest promise in the world of the | 


evenness that might be expected from the mind and | 
temper. It was the veritable window of the heart | 
for which the philosophic braggart affected to sigh, 
and was only to be loved for the revealment of the 
spirit that was init. “ She is not handsome deci- 
dedly,” said Frank to himself; “she is none of 
your brick and mortar beauties; but I like her the 
better—there’s soul about her.” 

Her power over her father was considerable, and 
in numerous instances a source of great comfort to 
her father’s clerk ; for though the devices which 
Frank sometimes put in practice to mend their 
cheer were decidedly ingenious, they were usually 
attended with rather unhappy results. On these 
occasions Kate acted as mediator between the two 
rival powers, and a pleader for mercy in favor of 
the weaker party. Her mediation seldom failed of 
its effect; and whether it was gratitude, or “the 
strong necessity of loving,” I know not, but Frank 
did love his cousin (twenty times removed) with a 
vehemence proportioned to the turbulent strength 
of his character. 

This evident partiality of the young people was 





by no means satisfactory to Jonathan. Frank, te | 
be sure, was clever and steady in the main, and | 
well nigh indispensable in his business, but he was 
poor, and without money, and if not actually dead 
in the law, he was in Jacob’s opinion all as one. 
Frank, however, was not discouraged either by his 
own poverty or his master’s sour looks: he was se- 
cure of Kate’s affections, and he determined to 
marry her. Of this he did not make any secret, 
but with an impudence peculiar to himself, took 
every opportunity of hinting his intention to his 
employer, This, of course, produced much dissen- 
sion between them, but at lastanswered the youth’s 
purpose completely. The wrath of Jonathan be- 
came less bitterevery time ; and at length the dose 
was so often repeated, that it ceased to be offensive, 
and by degrees, imperceptible to himself, he came 
to look upon his clerk as his future son-in-law. 

Matters were in this position when the “steamer” 
arrived from New-Orleans, and for a while drove 
all other thoughts out of the merchant's head. Even 
Frank was so completely engrossed by the multi- 
plicity of business which this event produced, that 
he saw very little of Kate till after the discharge 
of the cargo. At length the bustle was over, and 
things subsided into their usual state; the cargo 
was hoisted into the warehouse, the boat dispatch- 
ed, and the counting-room exhibited its accustomed 
appearance of quiet industry. It might almost 
have been forgotten that such an event had occur- 
red, so totally were all vestiges of its effects re- 
moved or concealed, but for one troublesome me- 
mento, which now began to give Frank no little 
uneasiness. In addition to her usual freightage of 
rum, coffee, and sugar, the good boat had been 
charged with a Frenchman, the possessor of a con- 
siderable fortune, and who had come up the river 
(bearing letters of introduction to Jonathan) with‘a 
complement of the black cattle used in that quarter 
of the world for its cultivation. 


I shall not speedily forget the first time I had the 
2 





sions—a face long and lean, and a complexion so 
cadaverous that it seemed a reflection from the 
pale flag of death, bespoke the Frenchman. His 
shoulders rose on each wing of him to a level with 
his mouth, overlooking his person like promonto- 
ries, from whence his arms “ swung clattering” like 
the handles of an old-fashioned pump. He was in 
full dress for a village ball, and was remarkable 
for the singularity rather than the taste of his cos- 
tume. His coat was of the genuine Pomona green, 
with a collar reaching to the crown of his head. 
His waistcoat was white, and studded with three 
rows of small yellow buttons. Canary small clothes 
(horresco referens ) with flesh-colored stockings deco- 
rated the “trifles” upon which he stood, and a pump, 
which might have emulated a vice, developed the 
corns and bunnions on his foot to exquisite advan- 
tage. His cravat, which at least he took an hour 
to adjust, was fastened in the centre with a yellow 
cornelian, and beneath it a waving banner of frill 
sported in the wanton zephyrs. A silver eye-glass, 
with a red ribbon, white kid gloves, and a eve long 
enough for a billiard player—the portrait is com- 
plete. 

Yet grotesque as was his appearance, he soon 
proved a formidable rival to our friend Frank. 
His riches would in all probability have secured 
the father, even when put in competition with his 


_daughter’s happiness ; but in addition to this, Jona- 


than, though a shrewd man, and abundantly stock- 
ed with worldly wisdom, had one weak point ;—he 
was egregiously fond of flattery. I ask the ob- 
servant reader—him, I mean, who finds food for 
speculation in the fantastic variety of the human 
character, and gathers something for his stock of 
knowledge from every individual he meets in his 
path—I ask, if it ever struck him as a prominent 
peculiarity, that those who affect to be the least are 
the most susceptible of this insinuating quality, and 
that your thorough-bred men of the world who are 
so sensibly impressed with the importance of 
wealth as to expect from it universal homage, are 
in this respect among the weakest. Jonathan with 
his forbidding exterior seemed to set flattery at defi- 
ance. You would as soon think of soothing a 
prairie wolf with the melody of a lute; yet his 
weakness in this point formed in fact the ground- 
work of an event the most important in his whole 
existence. 

Vaurien with the cunning which nature had 
given him in the room of other gifts, studied his 
peculiarities and found out where he was vulnera- 
ble. He began by covertly applauding his pru- 
dence, insinuated hints of the agreeableness of his 
person, manners, and disposition; first; with the 
deference of an inferior, and then, as the bait took, 
openly, and with the independence of an equal. 
To this he added a few other little attentions. He 
prudently thought that he had better fill Jonathan’s 
mouth before opening his own, and accordingly 
sent him numerous presents of poultry and venison. 
All invitations to dine he wisely refused, but he fre- 
quently had Jonathan’s company at his own table, 
where the merchant got his full share of the meat, 


and drank the wine which he preferred to all others, 
videlicet that which he tippled at other people’s ex- 
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pense. These, with a few arts, such as selling him 
a negro ata bargain, and dropping a will wherein 
the old gentleman was “ freshly remembered,” 
made such rapid advances in Jonathan's heart, that 
from ‘ amicitiam alicujus appetere,” (having an ap- 
petite for the Frenchman’s acquaintance) he soon 
became as familiar with him as Ketch with a felon’s 
neck, or Faustus with the devil. I say nothing of 
Damon and Pythias, because the affair happened 
in a far distant country and a long time ago, and 
perhaps, therefore, it is not true. Having thus paid 
for and secured the good wishes of the merchant, 
Monsieur now began to play the part of a turtle- 
dove in downright earnest. Content before with 
solitary, abstract cooing and sighing in the centre 
of the room, which, like a love-letter without a su- 
perscription, or a serenade in the street, might be 
claimed by any one, he now came to the explana- 
tory accompaniments of admiring glances and ten- 
der sighs, and from these to personal declaration. 
This rash measure was ventured upon one even- 
ing, as they were ascending an Indian mound in 
the neighborhood. Unfortunately, however, as he 
was about to kneel, Frank made his appearance : 
in his confusion Vaurien lost his hat; in attempting 
to recover it he swerved from his perpendicular 
and rolled to the bottom of the hill, and he rose, 
bearing a broken branch in one hand, and a green 
turf in the other—tokens of his involuntary de- 
scent—only to hear the shrill sounds of female 
laughter borne after him on the breeze, and to find 
that his bruises were of sufficient magnitude to re- 
quire the aid of brown paper and vinegar. 


This untoward circumstance was mortifying to | 


be sure, for as Monsieur very justly observed—*“ Ve 
Frenchmen are enough philosophers to care ver 
little for appearances in de house, and to know dat 
*tis ever ting in de street ;"’ but this was not all, for 
hardly a day passed in which Vaurien did not call 
upon Jonathan with a heart-rending account of 
some practical joke which Frank had seen fit to 
play off upon him, and which, however it might 
“« point a moral or adorn a tale,” was by no means 
agreeable either to the merchant or his friend. 
They determined, therefore, upon getting rid of the 
contumacious Frank, and his rival suggested the 
expediency of a quarrel and his consequent dismis- 
sal. This was an act, however, easier talked of 
than executed. Jonathan tried it over and over 
again in his mind, but the difficulty was to manage 
it so as to have some color of justice on his side ; 
without this it could not be thought of—the whole 
town would ery shame on him. It at last occurred 
to him that it would be a very easy matter to push 
some of the disputes that were of almost daily oc- 
currence between him and his self-willed clerk, 
just a step or two beyond the point at which they 
had hitherto terminated. ‘ His blood will then be 
up,” said he, “and if Lam not much mistaken in 
Frank, he'll give me cause enough to pack him 
about his business; and probably to hasten his de- 
parture with a ruler or an inkstand.” Whether it 
happened that Kate got some intimation of the line 
of action determined on by the confederates, and 
gave her lover the hint, or whether honest Jona- 
than went too artificially about it, I cannot very 
well say ; but the next morning, when his employer 
walked into the counting-house with a stately step 








and a sour visage, and sat himself down on the 
opposite side of the desk to watch for cause of of- 
fence, he found the usually rampant Frank in a 
temper so perfectly angelic, that no Christian man 
could have said a cross-grained word to him. In 
vain he tried to start some subject on which they 
might have the good fortune to differ. Frank was 
of his patron’s opinion in every thing. He even 
ordered him to make an entry which he knew to be 
wrong; but Frank, without so much as arguing the 
matter, obeyed at once; and when Jonathan affect- 
ed to discover the error, took the whole on himself, 
blaming his precipitation, and erasing the mistake 
with much apparent contrition. In short, the ene- 
my was fairly baffled, and Frank maintained his 
stool in triumph. A plan which they then started 
for sending him with a trading party about leaving 
F for Santa Fee, met with no better success. 
For Frank thought that going out by no means im- 
plied returning ; and as love never fails to sharpen 
a man’s wits, provided he has any to sharpen, he 
feigned himself sick, and submitted to be blooded 
and potioned by Erastus Daffy, M. D. and to have 
the torments of the wicked pointed out to his ob- 
servation by a tract-distributor in the shape of 
the doctor’s sister, continued to thwart the bene- 
volent designs of the conspiraters, and to let the 
caravan pursue “ their winding way” without him. 
Driven to desperation by frequent disappoint- 
ment, the Frenchman now resorted to a less equi- 
vocal method ;—and here, my fair and kind read- 
ers, and my readers who are neither kind nor fair, 
the “interest” of the story commences, for as yet I 
have thrown out no bait which could induce even 
a minnow to nibble at my lines. 

Kate was sitting alone in the parlor when her 
lover stalked into the room hatless and shoeless, 
like an apparition of the drowned, his face pale 
with cold and fatigue, and his dark locks hanging 
over his brow, and dropping asweaty rain upon his 





| temples. 


‘‘In His name, Frank Butler, what has come 
over you!” exclaimed his terrified mistress; but 
Frank, without answering, sat down beside her all 
dripping as he was, and putting back his hair with 
his blue fingers, that he might see her distinetly, 
turned himself on his chair so as to front Kate, and 
fixed his watery eyes on her face. 

“Kate,” said he at length, “do you remember 
that your father wanted to turn me out of the busi- 
ness after a long and faithful service, and that I en- 
dured daily the torments of the damned, keeping 
my tongue within iny teeth, when he came on with 
his taunting, just to try the fortitude of my pati- 
ence—and all for love of you, Kate ?” 

“To be sure I do, Frank, but what has that to 
do”. 

‘‘ And do you remember,” interrupted Frank, 
“that Iwas nearly marched off to Santa Fee, as 
innocent of all thoughts or desires theretu as a bale 
of calico, and that to escape I was fain to lay eigh- 
teen hours on my back, without turning, and to let 
that infernal quack try all that he could to get the 
breath out of my body—and all for the love of you, 
Kate ?” 

“To be sure I do, dear Frank; yet you know 
the doctor said you were all the better, body and 
soul, for the doses of ‘ Daffy’s Elixir’ you got from 
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him, and of doctrinal truth from his sister; but for 
mercy’s sake, and mine, what has that to do” —— 

“Then know now,” cried Frank, impatiently, 
“that my life and liberty have been attacked! Sin- 
gle-handed I fought against six murderers set on 
me by your father and your new wooer, and when 
they found they could not kill me so easily, they 
bound me hand and foot, carried me out into the 
river and put me on board of a flatboat bound for 
St. Louis, from which I escaped by little short of a 
miracle, swimming all the way under water till I 
gained the shore—and all for love of you, Kate ?” 

Almost screaming with surprise and horror, Kate 
heard this dreadful narrative, which it would have 
been impossible for her to believe but for the irre- 
fragable evidence before her in Frank’s person 
dripping with the very water through which he had 
swam, and bruised with the very blows he had suf- 
fered. Her eyes filled with tears, and regardless 
of the damage her dress might suffer by the con- 
tact, she threw herself into his arms. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” cried she, ‘that hate- 
ful old villain will murder you before my eyes—I 
almost wish you had gone to”’ 

“ Hush, hush!” interrupted Frank, “ I'll tell 
you what we shall do—you shall run away with 
me!” 

“ A likely story, indeed,” said Kate, raising her 
head coquettishly from Frank’s shoulder. 

“ At any rate,” continued Frank, «I cannot stay 
here to be turned out of doors, transported, poison- 
ed, stabbed, and drowned—I am off to-night.” 

“ 'To-night!” 

« Ay, to-night!” said Frank in his most peremp- 
tory tone, and then Jowering his voice and taking 
Kate by the hand, added softly, and looking her 
fondly in the face, “ Will you go with me, Kate ?” 

Kate still said, “ a likely story,” but in a less de- 
cided tone. 

“| have a plan,” continued Frank, not seeming 
to doubt her consent, “ by which we shall have a 
whole night’s start. M‘Coy’s boat is in the river, 
bound for the Bluffs, where you know my brother 
is stationed—he has agreed to take us, and give 
you up the cabin—once at the garrison, the chap- 
lain will unite us. I will contrive to be locked in 
the warehouse to-night, where you can easily join 
me by the door that communicates with the dwel- 
ling-house, which is never fastened. You shall 
then, for want of a better mode of egress, just 
make the venture you did when you were a girl— 
descend into the street from the upper window by 
the crane—only I will take care to fasten a chair to 
the clicks and tie you well on. As for myself I 
can slide down the rope after you, as I have often 
done.” 

To this arrangement Kate, though none of your 
novel-reading misses, finally consented. But un- 
luckily our Frenchman took his station that very 
evening beneath the window of his mistress, in- 
tending to pierce her heart through the “ porches 
of her ears.” In plain English, he was about to 
tune up his penny-trumpet voice for a serenade. 
The lights, however, were still burning, and, much 
to the discomfiture of our amateur, continued to 
burn till he was rather cold, very sleepy, and as 
cross as a “ lugged bear.” 

In this predicament, afraid to rest on the damp 








ground, for fear of the rheumatism, he was fain to 
carry a stave from the shed, and fastening it by the 
middle to the iron click of the important rope, to 
rest his weary limbs by sitting on it astride, while 
he embraced the hempen comforter with his arms. 
It was in this singular and unaccommodating pos- 
ture that he was pointed out by Frank to his trem- 
bling mistress. I do not presume to follow the 
thoughts of the worthy gentleman while he sat 
taking his rest in so unusual a fashion; but it is 
probable they may have been somewhat disturbed 
by certain associations connected with the article 
he hugged so closely in unison with the projecting 
beam above, otherwise the swinging motion he 
was obliged to undergo, from the rope having al- 
ready reached its utmost length, and his legs being 
in consequence almost raised from the ground, 
would assuredly have set him fastasleep. As it 
was, he could not properly be said to be either 
asleep or awake; his thinking faculties remained 
in that cloudy state which is the twilight of the 
mind, sometimes experienced in the heavy doze we 
endure rather than enjoy, after too much sleep, of 
when disease or care prevent the approach of sleep 
at all. 

Great was the consternation of the intended fu- 
gitives, at seeing so unexpected a difficulty in their 
way. Frank’s first thought was to drop a bag of 
coffee on the officious Frenchman; but fearing he 
should spill it, he abandoned the idea. His next 
scheme was to slide rapidly down on his shoulders 
and gag him; but a single cry might arouse the 
merchant. The hour inthe meantime was stealing 
away, and Kate stood weeping and wringing her 
hands beside him. At length his determination 
was taken. Holding strongly by the rope where it 
was fastened by the windlass, that no diminution 
of security might be felt below, he caused Kate to 
let go the fastening and remove the end altogether 
from the roller, thus making the block or large 
pulley at the end of the projecting beam the only 
supporter. Then bending a thick piece of wood 
to the liberated end of the rope on the plan adopted 
by his enemy below, he fixed himself resolutely 
astride on this apparently precarious seat, which 
would have been really dangerous to one less ac- 
customed to such feats, and by dint of persuasion, 
assisted in no small degree by main force, seated 
Kate on his knees and began their descent. As one 
end of the rope descended, the other of conse- 
quence rose; but the whole was managed so qui- 
etly, and Frank continued to hold so firmly by the 
end to which the Frenchman was appended, allow- 
ing it softly and gradually to slide through his 
hands, that the Monsieur was far up in the air be- 
fore, in the confused state of his intellects, he be- 
came conscious that he had taken his departure 
from the earth. When at length, however, he per- 
ceived his actual situation, rising into the air, the 
Pope of Rome only knew how or wherefore, the 
horror of the miserable man was indescribable ; 
and the hollow “ Mine Got” which at first issued 
from the pit of his stomach, and then rose gradu- 
ally, keeping pace with his ascent, was so loud 
and woful, that all idea of the ludicrous, which 
such an exhibition was otherwise well calculated 
to inspire, must have been forgotten during its con- 
tinuance. Even Frank himself was somewhat 
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astounded by the dismal noise, and a “ Lord pre- 
serve us” was devoutly mingled with the execra- 
tion in the name of an opposite power, which the | 
fear of raising the house prematurely against him, | 
elicited. There was no time to lose, however, and | 
he made the rope spin through his fingers so rapid- | 
ly that in an instant the parties met mid-way; and 
the eyes of the upward-bound, who still held on 
like grim Death, were “ so dull, so dead in look, so 
wo-begone,” that Frank, alarmed as he was, 
could hardly forbear from laughing outright. After 
losing hold of the ascending rope, their descent, 
from the great superiority of weight on their side, 
Was incessantly rapid; but Frank broke the shock 
with his feet, and in a moment they stood in safety 
on the ground. The first care of the adventurous 
youth was to fasten the end of the rope to the wood- 
en railing, so that Monsieur might remain suspend- 
ed till relieved by his friends, whom his terrible 
cries would no doubt speedily bring to his assis- 
tance, and which would serve also the purpose of 
engaging their attention till the lovers should get off 
clear; for it was not reasonable to suppose that 
Vaurien would enter into the cause of his eleva- 
tion until he had safely descended. They then left 
him to his fate; and well was it for them that no 
further delay occurred, for they were no sooner 
aboard the boat, (which waited their arrival and 
immediately pushed off,) than not only Jonathan, 
but every soul in the street who was not deaf or 
bed-ridden, crowded to the spot. The first emo-| 
tions excited in the spectators were horror and | 
commiseration; for it seemed to them that some | 
unfortunate man was really suspended in the usual | 
fashion, and that, too, on a gallows as high as Ha- 
man’s ;—but speedily the truth appeared. And) 








casional openings, which at particular bends burst 
upon the eye, disclosed nothing but vast extents 
of prairie, over which the thunder-cloud and the 
storm wander like pilgrims who have lost their 
way. These were not scenes congenial to love ; 
but it is a part of that vigorous passion to triumph 
over circumstances; and the feeling consolations 
which Frank offered with so much eloquence, Kate 
received with tears that relieved her agitated bo- 
som. Besides, each moment of their journey 
brought them nearer to the termination of their 
anxieties; and with this heart-cheering perspec- 
tive, Kate reconciled herself to the privations she 
was compelled to endure. 

It was now the twelfth day from their departure. 
The afternoon had been a fine one, but the evening 
sky had become gradually overcast, and the gather- 
ing clouds, by impeding the rays of the sun, seem- 
ed to hasten him to his setting. He sunk, and for 
a moment the heavens assumed a red and fiery 
tinge, and the air became thick, choking, and al- 
most palpable. Suddenly the clouds rolled out and 
darkened the whole face of the sky; the wind 
came sounding through the forest like peals of 
thunder; the waves swelled and splashed the black 
rafts of drift-wood that lined the shore; the boat 
was swept back, stern foremost, with the velocity 
of lightning, and in endeavoring to reach the bank 
an under float struck the bottom of the frail vesse} 
and pierced it like acannon shot. All was now 
commotion. The boatman nearest to Kate, who 
sat in the stern, eaught her in his arms, and, spring- 
ing upon the tossing and struggling timber, reached 
the shore. Hardly had he done so when the black 
mass that muffled up the beautiful heavens was 
rent open at once. Streams of light gushed from 


when in a few minutes a lighted candle was lield | the clouds that, like pillars, supported the glaring 
from the warehouse, exhibiting, with its yellow) sky. The moon struck out from her black harbor 
light, struggling amidst the faint moonbeams, the | into the broad blue sea of heaven, and showed the 
rueful countenance of the Frenchman peeping | white foam of the billows, and the boat, broken 
through the handkerchief which covered his hat | from the snag, and driving before the fury of the 
and was tied under his chin, a shout arose that | tempest far as the eye could reach. At this sight, 
might have awakened the inhabitants of a Deaf | Kate, who had hitherto supported her spirits and 
and Dumb Asylum. Vaurien, by the assistance of | self-possession, stood as if rooted to the spot; a 





the standers-by, was now on his descent; but this, 
perhaps on purpose, was managed so clumsily, 
that the swinging of the rope transferred the sick- 
ness of his heart to his stomach, which instantane- 
ously dropped its contents, like “the gentle rain 
from heaven,” upon the heads of his jesters. Jona- 
than could stand no more. He felt by far too much 
ashamed of the figure cut by his son-in-law elect, 
to enjoy the laugh at his expense, and he returned 
into the house without saying a word, locked the 
door, and betook himself in disgust and mortifica- 
tion to his dormitory. 

Meanwhile the fugitives were pursuing their 
course; and in the morning, when Jonathan dis- 
covered their flight, he did not see fit to determine 
whether they were or were not beyond pursuit. I 
am not called upon to describe particularly their 
voyage. Their progress against the rapid stream 
was, however, slow and difficult, and made the 
more dreary and tiresome by the wild and desolate 
character of the scenery around. All was silence 
and solitude. Deep and untrodden forests skirted 
the banks, and interweaving their protruding tops, 





threw a chilly gloom over the river, while the oc- 


cold dew burst from every pore; the blood rushed 
back to her heart; she attempted to spring forward, 
but the agitation of her mind and the weak state of 
her body prevented her; she grew fainter and 
fainter—her arms dropped powerless at her side, 
and uttering a feeble cry for Frank, she fell to the 
ground. The boatman, much shocked, knelt down, 
sprinkling water on her face, and chafing her tem- 
ples; when, however, she returned to life, her in- 
tellects appeared to have fled forever, and she ut- 
terred such wild shrieks and exclamations that he 
became exceedingly terrified. After vainly endea- 
voring to soothe and recover her, he erected, with 
the ready ingenuity of a backwoodsman, a tempo- 
rary shelter, and then heaping together the dried 
leaves, and covering them with his long jacket, 
laid Kate on the rude bed, and left her to repose. 
But the hours she spent on her uneasy couch were 
dreadful. During her short slumber, visions, ori- 
ginating in love and fear, presented to her the most 
distressing scenes. Now she was with Frank in 
her father’s house, revelling in bliss; anon the 
room was transformed into a black and dreary for- 
est, and the company inte hideous fiends ; now she 
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found herself on the placid stream, and then the 
picture changing showed her lover, in rage and 
wild despair, madly struggling with its waters; and 


when at intervals she awoke from these convulsing | 


dreams, she was but little relieved, for her cruel 
fate racked her with anguish, and a prognostica- 
ting dread of further sorrow aggravated her suscep- 
tibility, and distracted her anew with terrors. 

The morning broke at last, and Kate rose, op- 
pressed at heart and sickening with apprehension. 
She stepped forth from the hut, and into a scene of 
nature so fresh and beautiful, that it seemed to read 
to her troubled spirit a sweet lesson from the book 
of heaven. The waves were now still, the wind 
was hushed, the sun darted from the clouds which 
were scattered across the firmament, in a thousand 
lovely and fantastic forms of brightness ; the roar- 
ing of the river was changed into a gentle murmur, 
as it flowed in upon the shore and sank into it, as 
if in repose from its recent agitation. The boat- 
man was seated at a little distance. With that 
frankness and generosity which occasionally 
gleams over the cruel and ferocious humors of his 
class, he had done all that his limited means would 
allow, to make her comfortable, and was now 
fashioning a bow with which, as he said, he meant 
to “bring down a sprinkle of turkeys,” large flocks 
of which were rising from either bank, and wing- 
ing their dull and fearless flight across the river. 

While they were yet speaking, the sharp crack 
of a rifle was heard: a noble deer bounded by 
them, and a hunter, bursting from the wood, stood 
gazing after it unconscious of their presence. Ha- 
bited in a close leathern dress, his proportions were 
admirably delineated. He appeared above six 
feet in height, powerfully made, with huge bones, 
and large, coarse lineaments. The character of 
his form was gauntness ; it seemed as if hardship 
or excess had reduced the huge frame to its pre- 
sent lankness. In his visage you might read all 
that made up the character of the owner—the fero- 
city about the nose—the sternness in the brow, and 
in the glaring, quick-moving eye all the unquench- 
able ire and profligacy which in reality belonged 
to him. 

«« Curse the blasted deer!” he exclaimed; “ ano- 
ther good charge of powder wasted—I might as 
well shoot at the bright sun, with the hope of mar- 
ring its shining.” 

“Ah, Luke Whyte,” said the boatman, “ah, 
Luke Whyte! a round sum this meeting would be 
to the sheriff below.” 

“True, but the crow scents surely the smell of 
powder, and I knew the boat that was coming up 
last night carried no sheriff.” 

“Jem Macken will lay his hands on you yet, 
Luke, for all that—you can’t expect to gouge a 
’sponsible man like Ike Abbot for nothing” 

« Curse Jem Macken!” 

“I’m agreeable—Jem is no innocent lamb him- 
self—but if you don’t fear that man, you do the 
hangman,—ha! Luke !” 

«« You're a bold spark, stranger, but the odds are 
against your becoming an old one.” 

«« And why so, sour brow?” 

«‘ Because if you speak another such word I'll 
lay you where the prairie dogs shall play with 








your bones—I’ve done such a deed for less cause,” 





and half raising his rifle, he turned his eyes on 
him, dilating with fury, and sparkling with a dark 
and revengeful light. 

“ The buffalo that takes himself for a buck will 
find his mistake when he comes to leap a ditch,” 
cried the bold boatman, springing forward. But 
Kate clung to his arm, and besought him to for- 
bear. 

“Well, well, girl, his words are sharp enough, 
by my conscience, and that’s a black oath, but I'l} 
make no quarrel, the rather that a man without 
beef or bottle for half a day has but little stomach 
for burnt powder and rifle balls. Look ye, Luke! 
this is Kate Winter, a sapling from the old trunk 
down at F ; she wags a good head, doesn’t 
she? My name is Mike Fink; we were snagged 
last night—the boat has gone down the stream like 
a flash of lightning whipped up, and left us without 
whiskey or horses; give us both—pilot us to the 
Bluffs, and you shall be well paid—though I’m not 
saying that ’sponsible folks should trust themselves 
with such a roarer as Luke Whyte.” 

The hunter answered not. At the name of Win- 
ter he fixed his eyes with an uncertain and bewil- 
dered glance upon Kate, and stood muttering to 
himself, while his knees shook, and his whole 
frame was disordered. 

“« Speak out, man!” exclaimed Mike, “and don’t 
keep shifting from leg to leg, like a worn out 
horse—wilt do it ?—open thy mouth in the devil’s 
name !” 

* You’re a bird of a bold feather, Mike,” said 
the hunter, his resentment apparently passing 
away, “and I like the chirp of such chickens—fol- 
low me to my hut; it’s an ugly den, giri, but I'll put 
something between your teeth more welcome than 
wild plums or prairie turnips; wait till I bring up 
the horse, and meantime here is something to mend 
your cheer.” So saying he drew from his pouch 
some dried venison and a flask of whiskey, and 
throwing them down disappeared. During his ab- 
sence Kate gathered from Mike the history of the 
hunter, which I shall give with some additions not 
known to the honest boatman, and perhaps ina 
language rather better understood. 

The father of Luke Whyte had been among the 
first settlers of F But after spending the best 
part of an honest life in rearing and providing for a 
numerous family, and having arrived at that period 
of existence when he might reasonably expect to 
enjoy the fruits of his exertions—too old to begin 
another settlement, and that which he had begun 
so many years before smiling around him—he sud- 
denly found that he was possessed of nothing ; 
that his eyes must be closed without a home, and 
that he must be an outcast in his gray hairs. The 
country had been rapidly settling, and increasing 
civilization was accompanied by those vices which 
are its never-failing attendants. Knavery, in every 
form, marched with it; interest, at any sacrifice of 
honor and feeling, became the ruling principle. 
His thriving farm was envied by a new adventurer. 
The law was made an instrument to dispossess him 
of his property: adefect in his title was found, 
while he fondly believed it was indisputable, and 
he saw himself a wanderer and an outcast. Cut to 
the soul, with a wounded spirit he bade his family 
and his friends farewell forever. Taking with him 
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one son, he left the haunts of civilized society— 
preferring the prairie and the forest, the Indian, the 
rattlesnake, and the wolf—and plunged into the 
unknown and immediate territory of Missouri. 
He raised a rude hut, and, planting round it a few 
esculent vegetables, there lived and died contented 
in his wild solitude, and in his security from rapa- 
city and injustice. Notsohisson. He was young 
when he left F , and knew but imperfectly the 
story of his father’s wrongs; and, asthe liberty and 
ease of his present mode of life pleased him, he 
had but little desire to regain his former associates. 
But when his father on his death-bed, unfolded the 
whole tale, all the wild passions of his nature were 
aroused, and he determined to add to it another and 
a darker chapter. No sooner had he laid the last 
sod above the body of his parent, than he threw 
down his mattock, and made his way to F 
Here it was his intention to conceal his name until | 
an opportunity of wreaking, in bloodshed and| 
death, his vengeance upon the plunderer of his 
father. Ile was known, however, to many boat- 
men on the river, and the very night of his arrival 
saw him engaged in a quarrel, the circumstances of 
which it is not necessary to relate, in which his 
opponent lost his life, and Luke, to preserve his 
own, was obliged to fly. Want came, and with it 
came wilder and fiercer passions. He engaged in 
several enterprises of violence and crime ; no sense 
of pride or self-respect checked his career ; and he 
roamed abruvad a savage, without compunction or 
misgiving. A reward had been offered for his ap- 
prehension; but the Indians, to whom he was 
known, were ready and happy to shelter him from 
his pursuers. He was besides, though fierce and 
ungovernable, endowed with a great portion of sa- 
gacity, Inextricating himself from danger, he was 
not less wary, subtle and provident, than he was 
rash, hasty, and éareless, in plunging into it. His 
influence with the various tribes with whom he as- 
sociated was extensive ; and he asserted over them 
all, that supremacy which, if successfally assumed, 
is the surest bond upon human nature. When he 
first entered upon his career, he was bold, fierce, 
and passionate, but without any alloy of baseness 
in his own composition. Long habits, however, of 
crime and outrage, while they further exasperated 
his spirit, deadened the generous spark which 
glowed in him at first; deception was needful, and 
necessity enforced compliances which became 
gradually familiar, and terminated at last in all 
the meanness and ferocity of a confirmed ruf- 
fian. 

It may readily be supposed that Kate was alarm- 
ed during this recital, and had but little desire to 
trust herself in the hands of Luke Whyte. Mike, 
however, assured her there was no help for it, and 
that the hunter, though he had an ugly habit of rob- 
bing and killing folks, had certainly no inducement 
to meddle with them, and, if he did, he would not 
live long enough to make a song about it. Some- 








what cheered and composed by the kindness and 
spirit of the boatman, Kate suffered herself, upon 
the re-appearance of the hunter, to be mounted on 
the horse, and to follow their guide through the 
windings of the forest. A mile and ahalf brought 
them out upon a prairie, rich in verdure and pro- 
digal of flowers. The sun, cloudless and clear, 





had risen fully over the eastern woods, and, mani- 

festing his glory in the heavens above and the land- 

scape around, seemed to press with his fond em- 

brace, and hallow with fresh beauty, river and plain, 

and tree and plant. A fine haze was cast over the 

distant woods and bosky slopes, and every lofty and 

majestic tree was filled with a sofi and shadowy 

twilight; while the willow-vaks, stirred by the 

gentle breeze, stood out like masses of quivering 
silver, their light forms contrasting finely with the 

still and sombre aspect of tne other trees. In the 
centre of this charming valley, ran a strong and 

beautiful stream, and, after tasting its waters, and 
bathing their brows in its bright, transparent cur- 
rent, they followed its sinuous course till it freed 

itself from the level plain. As they approached 
the table land, they heard the chafing and clamor 
of the waters, and observed the tops of the lowland 
groves peeping over the edge of the prairie. The 
stream, which had hitherto flowed broad and slow, 
began now to contract its waters, like that beauti- 
ful bird, the heron, before it pounces down upon 
its prey in the lake. The banks became shagged 
and abrupt, and the waters, limiting themselves to 
achannel, such as an active man might leap over, 
rushed smoothly on, with silent and amazing rapi- 
dity. At length they reached the head of the glen, 
and the whole, unrivalled, was spread out in glory 
before them, glancing in the light of the risen sun. 
The stream dived into the earth where they stood, 
and leaped down a tremendous precipice of sand- 
stone to the depth of eighty feet. Its descent into 
this den was screened and hidden by a profusion 
of dwarf trees, chiefly plum and hazel, which shot 
on all sides from the perpendicular cheeks of the 

rocks, and made their way to the level above. Be- 
low, the scene assumed a softer and more alluring 
character; the agitation of the stream subsided— 
the glen opened wide, and sloped back into green 
and wooded declivities. The termination of the 

moorland was so abrupt, that you might seek in vain 
for a pathway to the beautiful vale below ; but the 
hunter, untwining and pulling away the bushes, 
showed a narrow flight of artificial steps, descend- 
ing which, and winding round the base of a rock, 
they found themselves on a green and sunny pro- 
montory, half way between the valley and the plain. 
The river had here accomplished its fearful leap, 
and was preparing for another of less depth, but of 
equal beauty. 

The earth bore evident marks of recent cultiva- 
tion. A few flowers and herbs remained clinging 
to the spot in withered beauty, and two or three 
trees, long past their prime, had submitted to the 
blast, and bowed down to the ground, leaning over 
the rapid current till their branches glistened with 
moisture. The mound might be a stone’s cast in 
breadth, and twice as much in length, and at its 
edge, surrounded by a natural enclosure of wild 
plum bushes, on which the ripe fruit hung in black 
and thick powdry clusters, stood a rude and time- 
worn cottage. Into this cottage, the door of which, 
from the rudeness of its architecture and lowness 
of its lintel, resembled a cavern more than the en- 
trance to a human abode, Kate and her companion 
followed the hunter, and found themselves in a kind 
of chamber, filled with that bitter smoke which 
arises from the burning of green tobacco. Living 
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thing they could not discern, till on advancing they 
saw like a hearth-fire, struggling for existence 
amidst the very cloud it had produced, the form of 
an Indian seated on one side, and asimilar form on | 
the other. 

“Td rather stay here a week than a fortnight,” 
cried Mike, wiping the tears which the smoke 
brought abundantly from his eyes ; but Luke pulling 
a pair of “ fall boards” belonging to a window, the 
cause of offence escaped in volumes through the 
aperture, and gave Kate a full view of the apart- 
ment. The walls were shining with soot; the roof 
tree and rafters were bare, and two large pieces of 
timber that supported the whole, trusted not to the 
walls, which were of stone, but descending to the 
floor, grooved their bases inthe ground. Theroom 
was hung round with nets, beaver traps, and other 
implements of hunting, with here and there a dusty 
cap and jacket. All that the room contained be- 
side, was a few square blocks of wood placed as 
seats, two of them ocenpied by the Indians, who 
hardly noticed their entrance. They belonged to 
the tribe of “« Snakes,” roaming Indians, having no 
fixed abode, and raising no corn. It was after a long | 
and protracted war, that they had sent the calumet | 
to the Arapahoes; and although the war had occa- 
sionally been carried on fiercely, yet the sign of | 
peace no sooner made its appearance in the hands | 
of the Snakes, than it was met and received as | 
usual. The customary ceremonies and feats were | 
performed aad given on the occasion. The usual 
professions of friendly feeling—the usual presents | 
and individual flatieries had passed between them; 
and when the head of the Snake deputation an- 
nounced his intention to return home, a chosen 
band of Arapahoes accompanied him. They hunted 
three days—had separated the day before—the Ara- 
pahoes turning homewards, and the Snakes leaving 
the direct rout to their lodges, for the hut of Luke, 
with whom they were all acquainted, and to whom 
they wished to convey information of the truce. 
The party, excepting the two before us, were on 
the high grounds above the cottage. Of the two, 
the youngest seemed to be about nineteen years of 
age. His face was not painted, neither was his 
head bare to the scalping lock, but on the con- 
trary, his long black hair descended in wild profu- 
sion over his back and shoalders. He was the son 
of the principal chief—had been kept at home du- 
ring the war, and then attached to the deputation, 
more probably to enable him to see the country, 
than for any assistance he would be likely to afford 
ina diplomatic capacity. 

Luke welcomed the young chief with apparent 
cordiality, and motioning Kate to be seated, left the 
apartment followed by the elder Indian. Presently 
the sounds of rude and boisterous merriment arose 
from without, and Mike, observing that they were 
now “between the devil and the deep sea,” walked 
out, and without much greeting, seated himself 
among the Indians, whom he found feasting, and 
assailed the venison and whiskey with an avidity 
that betokened the sharpening influence of his 
morning’s walk. Some time had thus passed, 
during which the heart of Kate was racked with 
apprehension, when Luke, the light of intoxi- 
cation glimmering in his eye, re-entered the cham- 


ber. The poor girl’s heart died within her at 








once, and she suffered a faint scream to escape 
her. 

“‘ What still weeping and repining for thy lover,” 
said he, bitterly, “‘ perhaps he is not drowned; and 
what if he be—and that is the worst you know— 


| you'll stand a rare chance to better yourself. I have 


had some thoughts about you myself. You're pas- 
sable enough, and have gota soft cheek I warrant.” 
He was about to throw his brawny arms about her 
neck ; but Kate started from her seat, and stagger- 
ing towards the young Indian, grasped him by the 
arm. The suddenness of the appeal threw his feel- 
ings from their centre of calm and stern collected- 
ness. He looked upon Kate, whose eyes were turn- 
ed upon him despairingly, and a change seemed to 
come over him at once. Tall, athletic, and sym- 
metrical in person, his eye lighted up, and his lip 
curled as he confronted the hunter. He felt that 
accident was about to give him a notice and influ- 
ence, which true prowess should for the future con- 
firm and strengthen. Inflamed by the thought, his 
countenance, where neither fear nor shame had 
ever impressed a line, flashed a new and fearful 
expression. His war club, never yet notched for 
the death of a foe, was raised to the full extent of 
his arm, and fancying himself already in the battle 
field, he sounded the war cry of his tribe. In an 
instant twenty dark forms, followed by Mike, leap- 
ed into the cottage. 

‘«« My father is wise,” said the young chief, “he 
will not harm the cunning flower of the pale face. 
Her step is like that of the fawn going to the water; 
her voice like the voice of a dreaming bird; the 
trees bend down their branches and silence their 
leaves that they may listen to and learn its strains. 
She shall follow me to the lands of my tribe; we 
will have’one mat by day, one bear skin by night; 
my father will not provoke his young man.” 

No sooner had the last words died away upon 
his lips, than his followers started forward, and 
brandishing their tomahawks, vociferated their ap- 
probation of his sentiments. The fierce spirit of 
the hunter, however, could illy brook the idea of 
retiring before those whom he had been accustomed 
to command, and again he would have seized her, 
but Mike rushed to her side.“ Stand back yellow 
skin! Stand back! I’ve brought her up the river, 
and by the Lord Harry, I'll send him half way to it, 
unless he is warranted against kicking. You see 
I've rowed down an acre of such fellows as you, 
Luke, and never stopt my boat to pick up a speci- 
men—so come on!” 

The hot blood of Luke Whyte crimsoned his 
face at this defiance, and rushing upon the boat- 
man, he seized him round the waist, and exerting 
his whole force, suddenly and effectually hurled 
him to the ground, where he lay stunned and mo- 
tionless. 

“ And now,” cried his antagonist, turning upon 
the young chief, « may the hawks and wolves feed 
upon me, if Iam not even with you, Indian, for 
this; and as for thee, thou bird of.an ugly nest, do 
you think I don’t know the daughter of Jonathan 
Winter—a black Winter he was to my father and 
me. I'll be revenged, if there’s faith in flint and 
powder; else let my name be no longer Luke 
Whyte! God! I’ve not forgotton it!” and rushing 
from the cottage, he disappeared, the rapid crashing 
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of the boughs betokering the anxiety of one too 
hurried to select his steps. 

It is a fact well known to those who have dwelt 
with or travelled among the various tribes of In- 
dians on the Upper Missouri, that they are almost 
always,at war with one another. 1 have never 
known, and I do not believe there ever was an in- 
stance known, of a single tribe of these Indians 
having been atthe same time at peace with all those 
around it. Such an instance could hardly exist with 
their present habits and feelings. The calumet and 
wampum are frequently sent it is true, but the ami- 
cable feeling, or rather the apparent effects of such 
a feeling, exist no longer than the immediate cause 
which generated it. Custom has for a long time 
sanctioned an Indian's idea of the temporary policy 
and length of time that treaties should be binding 
on the parties concerned. A war song, and the sud- 
den enthusiasm created by the rehearsal of success- 
ful and brilliant exploits, could at any time destroy 
the faith of the most sacred treatv. They seem to 
be aware of this, and hence, by common consent, 
have, tacitly to be sure, agreed that no treaty should 
be binding for a longer time than those who made 
it remain in sight of each other. The curling smoke 
of the calumet above them no sooner becomes in- 
visible—the taste of the feast no sooner leaves the 
palate—the wampum beads 110 sooner pass into the 
possession of the women, and the echoes of the 
shouts, anc the drum of the dance no sooner die 
away inthe distant valley, thanall remembrance of 
faith and fidelity die also. There was more sin- 
cerity, apparently,in the treaty which had just been 
made between the Snakes and the Arapahoes, than 
in most others, as both sides had lost many of their 
bravest warriors, and large quantities of their sim- 
ple wealth, and as both were desirous of ending, for 
a time at least, a strife which had resulted in much 
loss toboth, and no gain toeither. The young chief, 
however, well knew that Luke would soon over- 
take the hunting party, from whom they had just se- 
parated, and that when he joined them, the chance 
that the truce would continue was extremely doubt- 
ful. He determined, therefore, to leave the cottage 
on the following day. 

The morning broke, and on the rock which over- 
hung the rapid stream, sat the young chief, singing 
a low, monotonous and melancholy song ; his feel- 
ings to all appearance, entirely abstracted from the 
scene around him. There he had been the whole 
night, sitting in the same posture, without having 
broken his fast or quenched his thirst. At last, sat- 
isfied with this preparatory penance, and feeling 
that the great spirit had heard, and determined to 
befriend him, he arose and made ready to proceed. 
Kate was placed safely oy a spare horse, but neither 
her tears nor signs, nor the impotent threats of the 
boatman, could prevail upon the Snakes to direct 
their course to the Bluffs. She had awakened a 
feeling of love and admiration in the Indian, and he 
led the way to the lodges of his father, knowing that 
the successful possession of her would give him a 
more conspicuous place in the dance, and a higher 
seat at the council fire. The party continued their 
course for three days with all the celerity and cun- 
ning mystery which characterizes these bold and 
fearless men, when circumstances make it neces- 
sary to avoid observation. They lighted no fire— 
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ascended occasionally the highest hills near them, 

and placing the skin of a wolt’s head on their own, 
/examined the country embraced in their sphere of 
vision. They watched the skirts of the timber, 
‘carefully explored the ravines and undulations of 
the ground, noticed the appearance of the buffalo, 
| whether they fed calmly, or whether they appeared 
|restless; and if moving, they noticed the direction. 
| All these, and many other precautions were resort- 
'ed to, so as rather to take, than be taken by sur- 
| prise. 

They had travelled three suns, as the Indians 
measured the time, and had made an accustomed 
stop at one of the small eminences, crowned with 
wood, which are sometimes found in the prairies. 
The evening was soft and mild as a clear sky and 
breezeless atmosphere could make it. Notacloud 
showed its “silver lining” to the night: but a haze 
| arising from the earth grayly and thinly veiled all 
the lower part of the prospect, upon which the 
round moon still slept in chilly radiance. The 
dark shade of the trees above contrasted well with 
the wan light that came streaming in amid their 
trunks, branchless nearly to the tops. Almost at- 
tenuated by anguish and want of proper nourish- 
ment and repose. Kate leaned against a tree. 
Sorrow had reduced her to a shadow, but had not 
been able to annihilate her charms; or rather for 
her luxuriant loveliness it had substituted a beauty 
more pure—more holy. Her thin lily hands were 
crossed over her breast—her Jong fair hair, parted 
on her ivory brow, fell forward over her shoulders 
and bosom—her countenance was pale with mel- 
pron and washed with dropping tears, and, as 





the moon shone brightly upon it, the expression of 
her up-raised eye was fearful and womanly. On 
‘one side of her stood the boatman, and on the other 
| the young Indian was proffering to her water from 
the rapid stream that was flashing in the distance. 
| Suddenly a shout arose like the yell of a thousand 
panthers, and a band of Arapahoes, headed by 
Luke Whyte, burst upon the view. ‘ Come on, 
come on!” cried the young chief, “ it is not the 
gray badger nor the skulking wolf, but the White 
Bear that ye hunt!” They did come on, but the 
little band were soon armed and mounted, and the 
conflict commenced. Despising their usual ma- 
neeuvres, they rushed on each other, as if the first 
shock was to be the destruction of one or both. As 
they approached, they discharged and threw aside 
their rifles. Two from each side found a bloody 
bed on the green sward beneath them. In an in- 
stant, the parties were spear to lance, war-club to 
knife—the feathered arrow was forgotten—man to 
man, and shout to shout, they fought and fell with 
doubtful success, till their parched tongue barely 
gave utterance to their savage ferocity. 

Of those that remained, all but two seemed weary, 
all but two became more cautious as the fight was 
lengthened—more anxious to parry than to strike. 
These two, shouting and apparently increasing in 
vigor, strength, and ferocity, rushed like madmen— 
now forward—now back ward—dealing destruction 
in every direction. Foes, yet they seemed not sen- 


sible of each other’s presence ; nor was it until but 
two Arapahoes remained in the strife, that the eyes 
of the White Bear, as he had named himself, met 
those of the hunter. 











Fires of hatred flashed from 
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the gaze. Luke was strong and confident in his 
strength. He saw the Chief before him whom, 
heretofore, he had only noticed as a boy. He saw 
him now a warrior flushed, heated, on fire, with 
the conflict; drops of blood were on his brow, and 
the glance which quailed not before his, but darted 
back its deadly defiance, told him the boy was no 
longet there. His arm seemed suddenly to have 
acquired the muscle of manhood ; his brow the cast 
and determination of experience ; the pout of his 
boyish lip was now the curl of scorn and hatred; 
and Luke saw at once the danger of attempting to 
crush him by mere physical strength. The White 
Bear, on the contrary, saw in the hunter a warrior 
whose fame had been sung on a hundred ‘hiils,— 
whose glory had risen from the shout of the young 
to the passing breeze, and been wafted far beyond 
the sound of his own battle song: But one instant 
he thought of his father’s pride at the maiden deeds 
of his son, and the next rushed upon his foe; At 
the first shock their spears were broken, and they 
attempted to seize each other as their horses pass- 
ed. The White Bear, the more active of the two, 
leaped from his to that of the hunter; and as he 
alighted suddenly behind him, he raised a yell of 
triumph, which he meant should be the knell of 
his foe? . But Luke, alniost at the same moment, 
was dragging him to the ground, where he had 
leaped as he saw the trué intent of the other. On 
the ground the strife was renewed: the young 
limbs of thé White Beat, however, soon gave way 
before the matured strength of his foe, and they 
both rolled on the ground. Twined and twining, 
they clung so closely and firmly to each other, that 
neither could gain possession of his knife. It was 
the last grasp of niortal foes ;—their teeth were 
set, the muscles stretched to their utmost tension, 
and their eye-balls almost bursting from their sock- 
ets. 

At length the hunter, thinking, possibly, to obtain 
his knife, relaxed his hold for an instant only, and 
the next he saw the war-club of the White Bear 
descending on his head. It fell, and buried itself 
in the turf—a side leap, as it was about touching 
its point of destination, saved the skull it was raised 
to crush, and before its owner could recover his 
position, the hunter was on his back. Borne to the 
earth, the White Bear now thought his fate certain. 
He heard the knife scrdping against and along the 
dry leather as it was drawn from the scabbard ; he 
heard the incipient opening of that triumphant yell 

_which has so often driven the color from the blood- 
red cheek. He gathered his strength for a last and 
bursting effort, when suddenly he felt the body of 
his fee springing with a wild cat’s leap from his 
shoulders, and as he raised himself, he saw that 
body prostrate and writhing in all the agonies of 
death. He watched the eye as it gradually lost its 
fire in its fixed malignity, and in the glassy appear- 
ance it was fast assuming. He saw the mouth gra- 
dually open, and the lips assume the ashy hue of 
departéd life. He saw his enemy lving in his blood 
before him, and it was now his turn to yell; but no 
sound of triumph rose, for he thought that the 
Great Spirit had sent the knife to the heart of the 
hunter, and he dared not even take the usual! tro- 
phy—his scalp. So engrossing was this idea of 
miraculous aid, that Kate—the bloody knife in her 
3 





hand, and her frame shaking as if the spirit were 
about to part from it—stood unnoticed. She fell be- 
side him, and the truth flashed upon his brain. He 
saw his preserver. All selfish considerations van- 
ished at once. His determination was formed, for 
though his love had become stronger than ever, yet 
his passions were too thoroughly disciplined to be 
ever able to escape beyond his volition. Calling his 
band around him, he selected two, and commanded 
them to guide Kate and the boatman to the Bluffs. 

‘¢‘ Farewell, farewell!” he said in a veice which 
feeling broke and thickened, “ and the blessing of 
the Great Spirit be upon you forever.” He raised 
his hands in an attitude of benediction as he spoke, 
and casting one last glance upon that form which 
had become dearer to him than any which earth 
bore, he broke away and was speedily lost in the 
fleecy vapors of night. 

Kate and her companions reached the garrison 
at Council Bluffs without interruption; but her 
lover was not there to receive her, and a boat being 
kindly and readily prepared, she embarked without 
hesitation for her native village. 

The passage was like all others,— 


“« Alternate sun, alternate showers,’ 


and descriptions by much more skilful hands 
would equally apply to it: oné thing, however, 
happened which is too important to be omitted. 
As they touched the shore one evening near a well- 
known spring, the boatman discovered soincthing 
the retiring tide had left close by the landing-place, 
It was a sail severed from the mast of a boat like 
their own, Kate instinctively hastened forward 
and perceived a dead body attached to it; the feet 
were all that were visible, the sail covering the 
head and body. She knelt down beside it, and 
with her right hand gradually uncovered the neck ; 
it was bare, and the unbuttoned shirt-collar lay 
carelessly open; one arm was stretched out and the 
other formed a pillow for the head which heeded 
it not. Could it be Frank !—She looked wildly 
around—her heart sickened—and turning away, 
she gazed intently on the invidious wave. Mean- 
while the officious boatman drew the sail wholly 
aside; shivering with acutest agony she again 
turned her head, and was out-strétching her hand 
to complete the dreadful task, when it touched the 
marble cheek, and her eye rested at the same time 
on the fine but faded features of Frank Butler. 
She shed no tears, but gazed upon him almost as if 
unconscious upon what she locked,—her eyes 
were fixed in despair! They were about to refmove 
her gently from the place, when she sprang from 
them ; and throwing herself upon her knees by its 
side, impressed a long kiss upon the clay-cold lips 
of the corpse. With the remains of her lovér, the 
innocent sufferer was removed to the boat, and 
lived to reach her father’s house. But alas! no 
one would have recognized the girl of radiant 
beauty, who but a few months before had seemed 
to the dwellers of F like a spirit of gladness 
as well as health. Her mind had becomea ruin 
and awreck. She laughed, rhe wept, she talked 
incoherently, but oftentimes kindly and affection. 
ately; like an instrument out of tune, there wes 
something sweet even in her rayings. Each future 
ill of life fell on her breast like dew on the uncon- 
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scious rock, leaving no trace behind ;—there were | 
ideas, but they were disunited and broken; there | 
was imagination, but it was lawless and unreined; ! 
there were thoughts, but they were wild and wan- | 
dering ;—night and day became the same to her; | 
and all objects, all sights, all sounds, were unheed- | 
ed, or only noticed with a heartless smile. At) 
length the inward principle of life was corroded. | 
The light left the fair eye, and the beautiful form 
was bowed down. She wasted a month ina day, 
a year in a month, and in the sweet spring-time 
shrank, and withered, and died! 
* * * nm ” ~ 

Three years since, when I saw the White Bear, 
his young dreams of greatness were fully realized, 
and but few of the members of a civilized state 
could boast much over him either in the employ- 
ments in which he spent his time, the moral fitness 
of his life, or the elevation of his pursuits. 

In the Western Museum is the skull of Mike 
Fink. For the manner in which the “ Last of 
the Boatmen” met his death, see the Western An- 
nual. 

Vaurien quitted F’ the morning after his mis- 
adventure, telling Jonathan he was merely going 
to St. Charles, and promising to return—a promise 
which he faithfully remembered to forget. 

Upon the death of his child, Jonathan Winter 
was converted to Methodism ; but being still more 
devoted to Mammon than to God, and thinking, as 
“ godliness was great gain,” great gain was goilli- 
ness, he undertook a voyage in quest of it. The 
Prince of the Air, who thought it high time to ap- 
propriate his destined prey, raised a storm and 
plunged the Methodist into the river; and as he 
did not carry his money to the next world, nobody 
regretted his loss; and thus, 


“Pale Winter comes at last, and shuts the scene.” 











To Burns. 


Accert the pledge !—These blossoms grew 
A fair and hallowed soil to grace ; 
No common air, no common dew, 
Have visited their dwelling place. 
Accept the pledge !—The giver’s hand 
Can little added worth bestow,— 
Yet widely o’er her native land 
Her wandering steps might go, 
Nor bring her where a gift more meet 
Rose up—a poet’s way to greet. 


This rose !—Its stem perchance of yore 
Like blossoms to the breeze displayed, 
When Inspiration hovered o’er 
A poet’s cradle near its shade. 
This Ivy !—On the wanton wind 
Its parent tree like tresses cast, 
When Burns, iy lonely Doon reclined, 
Poured to the rushing blast, 
Strains t'sat all future time shall bless, 
To sanctify its loveliness. 


This grass !—In common eyes its part 
May seem all valueless and low; 

But thou, the poet of the heart! 
Methinks thou wilt not deem itso! 





More dear, I ween, in thy regard, 
Than many a sculptured marble’s work, 


The sod, that in the lone church-yard, 
Beneath the haunted kirk, 

Puts forth its lonely shoots to wave 

Above the Christian Father’s grave. 


I gathered them where every leaf 
Is whispering of the poet’s fate ; 
Where Scotland mourns in shame and grief, 
Above a name revered too late. 
Our empty honors reach him not! 
Yet where the heart so cold and hard 
To think upon the mournful lot 
Of Coila’s matchless bard, 
Nox threb with thoughts of varied strain, 
Yet blending wisdom with their pain? 


While human souls to genius thrill, 
While human passions live within, 
While man, the prey to human ill, 
Must watch—must flee—from human sin ;— 
While darkness dims our brightest things,— 
While the thick halo girds the glory,— 
While earth weighs down the spirit’s wings,— 
Shall tears bedew the story, 
That mortal strength to weakness turns, 
In pointing to the name of Burns. 


Then keep these flowers!—Though faded all, 
As earthly honors once shall be, 
The thoughts—the visions they recall, 
Are born for Immortality. 
They would have fall’n without a name, 
Left growing in their native land ; 
I gave them death to bring them fame, 
Sent to a poet’s hand, 
Within his soul the dreams to raise, 
That brings it back to other days. 


And theirs is yet a nobler part, 
A loftier aim their visiting ;— 
They steal upon the poet’s heart, 
A theme more holy far to bring. 

They bid him turn from earthly bowers, 
Whose garlands only bloom to fall ; 
They bid him seek for brighter flowers, 

Changeless and fadeless all ;— 
And twine the laurel wreaths of earth, 
With blossoms of immortal birth. 











ORIGINAL. 


On Life. 


Tue leaf that falls in autumn’s hour, 
The rose that fades upon the stem, 

Are emblems of the silent power 
Of time and change, o’er us, and them. 


But happier is the rose’s fate ; 
Spring will other leaves restore, 

And summer will new flowers create, 
As bright as those that bloomed before. 


But when Life’s morning dreams depart, 
And grief succeeds to fancied bliss ;— 

Oh, what shall cheer the lonely heart, 
Or soften sorrow’s bitterness. 


Years will roll on, and time will bring 
Its varied changes, but in vain; 
There isin Life Bat one short spring, 
And that can ne’er return again. §. F. 
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R OF BRUSA-. 


A TURKISH TALE. 
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Ix the reign of Bajazet the First, there lived in| 
Brisa, that city being then the capital of the Turk-| 
ish empire, a poor cobbler, whose name was Es- 
kigi Meimet Effendi. This worthy artizan inhabit-| 
ed a small house, containing but one apartment, 
situated at the foot of Mount Olympus. The ches- 
nut and plane trees with which the sides of that| 
snow-capped mountain are covered, overshadowed 
his humble dwelling, and offered a cool retreat du- 
ring the sultry summer days. Numerous streams 
and mineral springs, reflected in their translucent | 
bosoms, the lofty scenery by which they were sur- | 
rounded, and gave birth to plants and flowers of 
brilliant hue, and aromatic odour. The shepherd, 
as if fearful of disturbing the crystal surface of 
these waters, drives his flock to some distant sum- 
mit, from which he looks down at his ease upon 








sequently, one evening, the Sultan and his Vizier 
having assumed the costume of dervishes, stopped 
before the house, in which many lights seemed to 
be burning, and knocked at the door. A voice from 
within asked, “ Who isthere?” The two illustri- 
ous personages of the empire replied that they 
were dervishes, who in the name of God, desired 
hospitality. Eskigi Meimet Effendi answered, by 
telling them to waita few minutes, till he had found 
means of concealing his wife, it being, as every 
one knows, conttary to the custom of the Turks, 
to admit a man into the presence of their wives, 
unless he be a near relation. The poor cobbler 
having but one room, was puzzled how he should 
dispose of his better half. But being unwilling to 
refuse hospitality to his visiters, he thought it best 
to fix up the couoterpane in one corner of the apart- 


the prospect beneath him; and the birds, whose | ment, as a sort of screen, behind which his wife 
nests are among the neighboring trees, hardly ruffle | might retire. Having done this in the neatest man- 
the mirror-like currents with the light dip of their | ner he could, he opened the door to his two guests. 


wings. 


After the “‘ selam alekim,” or usual salute of the 


It was in the midst of scenery like this that Es- Turks, he placed before them a piece of bread and 


kigi Meimet Effendi had fixed his habitation. The 
routine of his life was simple and regular. Ear'y 
in the morning, he would go one or two miles into 
the city, and bring home all the old shoes, that he 
could collect from his customers. He would then 
take his bench, with hisaw! and lap-stone, beneath 
some large tree, and there work, merrily at his 
trade. In this way, he managed daily to earn a few 
paras, which were barely sufficient to support 
himself and his family, consisting of a wife and a 
child. But being accustomed during the day to the 
beantiful sight around Mount Olympus, he could 
not remain content in his humble domicil at night 
without having a great number of lights burning in 
his presence. Consequently, after purchasing a 
few of the indispensable necessaries of life, he 
would spend the remainder of his small pittance in 
oil. 

After the prayer of sunset, which the Turks call 
axam namas, the honest cobbler would prepare his 
illumination.—Then, having taken his supper, he 
would chat with his wife, smoke his chiboque, and 
thrum on his guitar, while his child danced to the 
sound. Sometimes he would sing to the full stretch 
of his Jungs, according to the Turkish fashion. At 
the “iahi,” or fifth prayer, which took place two 
hours after sunset, he would retire to bed. 


In those times, the Turkish emperors, accompa- 
nied by some officer of distinction, were often in 
the habit of walking in disguise, sometimes by day, 
and sometimes by night, so that seeing with their 
own.eyes, and hearing with their own ears, they 
might truly know the wants and dispositions of 
their subjects, and take their measures accordingly. 
Now it happened that Bajazet the First, in passing 
the mocici] of Eskigi Meimet Effendi, had often 
been amazed with the brilliant illuminations and 
the very loud songs of that patriotic cobbler. Con- 


cheese, the remnants of his scanty supper, and a 
| bowl of pure water, Then succeeded the nargele 
‘or hubble-bubble, a pipe of serpentine form and 
| dithnitaldnnd: The Grand Seignor, after partaking 
lightly of the proffered civilities of his host, asked 
him among other inquiries, the nature of his voca- 
tion, Eskigi Meimet Effendi replied fully to all his 
questions, adding, that his only pleasure after the 
labor of the day was over, was at night to have his 
house brilliantly illuminated, and to talk, dance, 
and sing, with his wife and child, thanking the Al- 
mighty for all that he had done and was doing, and 
more particularly for having placed at the head of 
the nation so wise and great an emperor, for whose 














life, continued the cobbler, ‘my wife and myself 
constantly pray, and under whose reign we hope 
to die.” 

After some further conversation, Eskigi Meimet 
Effendi retired into his harem, or, more mah | 
speaking, behind the counterpane, and left the sofa 
for his two guests. At sunrise, afier the sabah 
names, or prayer of the morning, the Grand Seig- 
nor and his Vizier quitted the humble abode, where 
they had passed the night, for the palace. On their 
way, Bajazet conversed on the subject of their 
visit, and remarked with how little a man might be 
happy, alluding to the example of the cobbler, who 
with a few paras, hardly sufficient to purchase ne- 
cessary food, had his illuminations, his music, and 
dances, and believed himself the very happiest of 
men. 

“T wish,” said the Vizier, “that your Highness 
would issue orders forbidding all cobblers’ shops to 
be open—and all cobblers to mend shoes antil fur- 
ther notice, under the penalty of death. By this 
means we can make the experiment, whether the 
happiness of Eskigi Meimet depends upon circum- 








stences, or whether he would retain his good spirits 
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under a reverse of fortune.” The Grand Seignor 
was pleased with the suggestion, and the talals or 
public criers were immediately sent through all the 
streets in the city, to proclaim, that, “ By order of 
the sublime Porte, all cobblers’ shops must be 
closed, and no cobbler must work at his trade, until 
farther notice.” 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi was in the great bazar of 
Brusa, collecting old shoes, when he beard this pro- 
clamation. Quitting his customers, he returned 
home hastily to his wife, and told her the order of 
the day, asking, in a tone of despair, what they 
were to do at night for their illumination! But the 
good woman thought it & more proper subject of 
inquiry, what they were to do for bread, and be- 
lieved that the prospect of starvation was worse 
than being without lights during the evening. 

After a ‘brief consultation with his wife, the poor 
cobbler concluded that the best thing he could do 
to obtain a little money, would be to take a basket 
and spade upon his shoulders, and seek employ- 
ment in removing the dust from the houses and 
court-yards of the rich. In this occupation he suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes, making twice as much 
money as he could by cobbling old shoes; and he 
returned home with more oil than usual for his illu- 
mination, together with a leg of mutton, which had 
been roasted in a “ kiabapsi,” or cook-shop, After 
lighting up his house in quite a brilliant manner, be 
took supper with his family, and then, as usual, be- 
gan to sing lustily. 

The Grand Seignor, wishing to see what effect 
his proclamatign would have upon the cabbler, that 
evening again assumed the disguise of a dervish, 
and with his Vizier, appeared at the door of Eskigi 
Meimet Effendi, and requested hospitality. As 
soon as he had taken the same precaution with 
respect to his wife, that he had deemed necessary 
the night before, the cobbler admitted his visiters 
into the house. The usual salutations passed be- 
tween them, and the host set before them his re- 
maining piece of mutton and bread. On being 
asked the news of the day, he mentioned the pro- 
¢lamation of the public crier, his own new employ- 
ment, his increased profits, and the splendor of his 
illumination. The honest cobbler frankly owned 
that he could not exactly understand the object of 
the proclamation— perhaps it would soon be 
known—but he conjectured that his highness, the 
emperor, had issued the order for some political 
end. Much more was said respecting the events 
of the day, and at a late hour, the party separated 
and retired to rest. 

The next morning, the Grand Seignor 4nd his 
Vizier returned home, somewhat amused with 
their visit. They immediately caused to be pro- 
claimed throughout the city, “That no person or 
persons should follow the occupation of a remover 
of dust, until further notice, under the penalty of 
death.” Eskigi Meimet Effendi, who was at that 
moment entering the city with his basket and 
spade, as soon as he heard the criers proclaimed 
this new decree, ran home very much alarmed, and 
with tears in his eyes, made it known to his wife, 
exclaiming, “ What shall we now do for our illu- 
mination?” “ Say, rather, what shall we do for 
our bread,” was the reply. At last the poor man 
bethonght himself that he would take a basket and 











go up to Mount Olympus to gather asparagus. The 
idea was a good one, and that day he made four 
times as muchas he used to when working at his 
trade. He now bought thrice the usual quantity 
of oil, together with a number of tallow candles 
for his illumination. He also procured a bunch of 
onions, and a little fresh butter and rice to make a 
‘“ pillau.” With these he returned home more con- 
tent than a king with his sceptre. 

He made, that night, the most splendid illumina- 
tion ever exhibited in his house, and not having 
candlesticks, he placed the candles in a row over 
the fire-place, or fixed them in the fissures in the 
walls. He clapped his hands with delight, when 
he had completed these arrangements. He had 
hardly finished his supper and commenced his 
usual singing, when the two dervishes again rap- 
ped at his door. As it isthe custom of the Turks 
to grant hospitality to strangers for three days, he 
thought it his duty to admit his two importunate 
visiters once more. Accordingly, having again 
arranged the counterpane soas to form a retreat for 
his wife, he opened the door, and his guests en- 
tered. During the conversation which now took 
place, Eskigi Meimet Effendi related how he had 
managed, by the assists ace of God, to provide for 
his family a good suppvr, much of which still re- 
mained for his friends. But his chief delight was 
in the magnificent illumination which he had found 
means of exhibiting. He thought that even the 
Sultan had never had so many lights burning in his 
palace ; and finally, he considered it pretty evident 
that he was the happiest mortal alive. 

The Grand Seignor was pleased, but at the same 
time a little piqued at the cobbler’s pertinacious 
good-humor. When arrived at his palace, the next 
morning, he remarked to his Vizier that some other 
method must be adopted, in order to effect their ob- 
ject, and that a man who was reall y determined to 
work, could always find employment. The Vizier 
replied, that he had thought of a plan, which was 
to give the cobbler an office, and having detained 
him all day in the palace, to send him home at 
night without any money. The Sultan approved 
of the plan, and immediately ordered one of his 
ministers to send for Eskigi Meimet Effendi, and 
on his arrival to invest him with the office and dig- 
nities of high sheriff, or “ gelat bachi.” Messen- 
gers were accordingly despatched to fulfil this im- 
perial command. 

On being summoned to attend them to the palace, 
the astonished cobbler began to shake in his shoes, 
believing that he was about to be strangled or 
drowned in a sack, on some false accusation. He 
kissed his child, and took leave of his wife, who 
threw herself in wild dismay upon the sofa. As 
soon as he arrived at the palace, without waiting 
to be informed of the cause of his being brought 
there, he threw himself at the feet of the minister, 
and implored his mercy. But when the terrified 
suppliant was told that he had bee.. . pointed to 
the office of high sheriff, joy and astonishment took 
the place of consternation and grief. He was sent 
to the bath, and habited in a new and costly uni- 
form, and with a Damascus sword. 

Having remained in the palace during the day, 
he rode home in the eVening, on an Arabian horse, 
accompanied by atrain of attendants. They left 
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him at the door of his house, which he entered 
alone. He found his wife in the position in which 
he had seen her last, the poor woman having lost 
all hopes of again beholding her husband. She, 
started up in amazement, on seeing him standing | 
over her, habited in a rich and beautiful dress. He 
soon satisfied her with respect to his visit to the 
palace, and consoled her for all her apprehensions. 
But after he had finished the account of his adven- 
tures, he began to look melancholy, and said to his 
wife: “ Alas! what shall we do to-night for our 
illumination? I have no money, and we have 
neither oil nor candles to burn.” “ Nor bread to 
eat,” added his spouse. 

Eskigi Meimet Effendi sat musing for some time 
upon the sofa. At last, striking his hand upon his 
knee, he exclaimed, “I have it;” and leaving the 
room, he hastened to a neighboring carpenter, to 
whom he sold the blade of his Damascus sword 
for a considerable sum of money, on condition that 
he would make for him a blade of wood, to be fitted 
to the handle and delivered early in the morning. 
He accordingly left the sword with the carpenter, 
and quitted the shop with his money. The worthy 
high sheriff now purchased a large quantity of oil 
and candles, and then turned his attention towards 
buying a variety of food for supper. Returning 
home, he made a most brilliant illumination, while 
his wife performed the office of cook. 

In a short time the Sultan and his Vizier, in their 
customary disguise, again knocked at the door. Es- 
kigi Meimet Effendi hesitated for some time about 
admitting them. He considered that he was now 
a high officer of the empire, and a man of rank, 
and ought not to receive persons of low degree into 
his house. But they renewed their entreaties so 
pressingly, that he consented to grant them hospi- 
tality for the last time. On entering, they express- 
ed their astonishment at his new dress, and asked 
him how he had come by it. His reply was, that 
the distributor of thrones, and the shadow of God 
upon earth, his majesty the Sultan, had raised him 
to the office of high sheriff; and thereupon he de- 
scribed to them his several adventures during the 
day. He begged them never again to take the 
liberty of knocking at his door, as he was no longer 
a cobbler, neither a remover of dust, nor a gatherer 
of asparagus, but an officer of the empire, and that 
he must be treated accordingly. In the midst of 
his boasting, the Grand Seignor inquired how he 
had managed, without money, to still keep up his 
iluminations—and the ex-cobbler, notwithstanding 
his lofty pretensions and his determination to stand 
upon his dignity, could not forbear telling them 
how he had contrived to raise money, by selling 
the blade of his Damascus sword. The Grand 
Seignor laughed heartily at the circumstance, and 
they soon after separated for the night. 

The Sultan and his Vizier reached the palace, at 
an early hour the next morning. The ‘ mollah,’ or 
chief judge was immediately ordered into the impe- 
rial presence, and asked if there were any person 
to he executed that day. It was ascertained that 
there was one individual who was awaiting the 
punishment of death, in consequence of haying in- 
dulged in some strictures upon the government. 
The Grand Seignor intimated his will that the new 
high sheriff should make his maiden attempt at de- 


capitation on the head of the prisoner. Prepara- 
tions for the execution were accordingly made in a 
large square near the palace. A vast multitude as- 
sembled to witness the spectacle. 

The sentence of death was read in the presence 
of the people, who on tip-toe awaited the result. 
The high sheriff was ordered to come forward and, 
perform his duty. That respectable officer ap- 
proached the trembling victim, and ordered him to 
kneel and lay his head upon the block. Then 
grasping the hilt of his sword, he uttered the follow- 
ing prayer in the hearing of the crowd around the 
platform: “ Othou, who art above all human wis- 
dom and all human judgment, if the poor victim, 
whose head Iam here ordered to sever from his 
body, be innocent, turn, I pray thee, the steel of 
my sword into wood, so that I may commit no in- 
justice !” 

He immediately unsheathed his blade, and, to 
the expressible amazement of the spectators, it 
was indeed turned into wood! The people shouted 
with ene acclaim, “amiracle!” They looked 
with awe and admiration upon the man, whose 
faith, they believed, had brought it to pass. The 
prisoner was rescued amid cheers and congratula- 
tions. The high sheriff was borne along upon the 
shoulders of the multitude, into the imperial pres- 
ence. 

As soon as that exemplary executioner laid eyes 
upon his sovereign, he recognized him for one of 
the dervishes, who had so often visited his house 
of late. He immediately began to tremble violent- 
ly, and fear rendered him speechless, for he knew 
that the Grand Seignor was well aware of the pro- 
cess by which this blade had been changed from 
steel into wood. But the Sultan soon re-assured 
him, and ordering him to approach nearer, he sig- 
nified to him his promotion to the office of aga, or 
governor of a small village near the capital, with a 
salary of five hundred Turkish piastres. 

It is superfluous to describe the satisfaction and 
delight of Eskigi Meimet Effendi, at this new ac- 
cession of fortune. He prostrated himself before 
the distributor of thrones, kissing his feet, and ex- 
hibiting every mark of the most lively gratitude. 
On his return home, he cut so many capers and 
sung so vociferously, that his wife began to sus- 
pect that his intellect was unhinged. But she 
finally succeeded in obtaining from him a full ac- 
count of his good fortune. He explained to her 
his intentions with respect to his future illumina- 
tions, which must have been rarely surpassed in 
splendor. In a few days he departed with his 
family for the seat of his government. If tradition 
may be trusted, he ruled wisely and well, equal- 
ling, doubtless, in honesty and acuteness, even the 
renowned Sancho Panza. 








Sabbath Morning. 


Ar this hour, thousands are worshipping God. 
Nations are hymning His praises in unison with 
each other. Princes have descended from their 
thrones, and are lifting up their voices to the infinite 
Jehovah. Even on the solitary ocean, the mariner’s 
prayer is heard amid the dashing of the waves, and 
yet, the sinner remains silent—even amid the re- 








| joicings of the whole earth. 
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ORIGINAT.. 
Stray Leaves.--No. I. 
From the Manuscript of a Retired Student. 


So littie of the mechanical is admitted by poets 
themselves to enter into the composition of poetry, 
that most of them have professed to be, as it were, 
only semi-voluntary agents in the matter. Thom- 
son could only write in the spring. Pope used to 
keep a servant up all night, to be ready with pen, 
ink, and paper, and a light, that the “ afflatus” 
might not be lost; and the present Laureate of 
England bargained that he was only to write court 
odes when he would—meaning when hecould. It 
should seem, too, that this wayward faculty re- 
mains, when less complex, but more deeply rooted, 
propensities of the mind are found to be impracti- 
cable. Thus the last rational act of Swift, was the 
composition of the “ Legion Club’;” Smart scrawl- 
ed sublime stanzas on the walls of his cell; and it 
is told of Dr. King, that he used to write verses in 
a tavern, three hours after he could not speak. 


music. 


Of all the fine arts, there are none which so uni- 
versally moves the heart—none which is so delight- 
ful a relaxation—none so easily within the reach of 
every individual—none so intimately blended with 
the finest feelings and most amiable sympathies of 
our natare—as Music. In the other arts the emo- 
tion which we experience is the feeling produced 
by the art alone, and is renewed, as if the first 
time, whenever itis presented to the mind. But| 
the beauty of Music is felt with increasing force as 
we advance in years; and while every other enjoy- 
ment palls by repetition, it alone comes with re- 
newed delight, fraught with the remembrance and 
the endearments of pastexistence. As if, too, this 
enchanting art was purposely designed as a conso- 
Jation to the suffering of our nature, it awakens re- 
collections always tender and delightful—er so soft- 
ens the remembrance of past misfortune, as to ren- 
der it pleasing rather than painful to the melancholy 
mind. The airs which we have heard in infancy, 
or which are associated with the happiness of our 
youth, recall, in after years, of all the long period 
which has sinee intervened, the moments only of ten- 
derness or joy, as the wind which refreshes tie 
Eastern traveller sweeps uncontaminated over the 
sandy desert, and bears only in its gales the fra- 
grance of those green spots which are scattered 


over the face of the Happy Arabia. 


IMAGINATION. 


The direct communication of dry facts would 
not improve mankind, unless all were able to rea- 
son impartially and well—alas! how few can! The 
best relation of the life of a virtuous man accu- 
rately given in cold narrative, would not do half as 
much inthe cause of virtue as a fictitious character 
of suffering goodness, worked up with the graces 
of style and the embellishments of eloquence, and 
written to touch the passions. Every-day exam- 
ples would not move us towards what is excellent. 
There is something more than bare truth by which 
men are to be affected. A stimulant must be ap- 
plied to the mind as well as the body. We must 





contemplate ideal goodness, if we would avoid re- 





trograding. We must follow a rout trackless as 
the eagle's, and rising above the clouds and dark- 
ness of this world, keep hope alive by contempla- 
ting an invisible creation. ‘The reign of poetry and 
romance is one of spirit-engendering enthusiasm 
and inspiration—the quality that makes a hero of a 
soldier, an artist of a mechanic, and a martyr of a 
saint. It cannot be enjoyed without a temporary 
abstraction from what is around us, but must rise 
above the tainted atmosphere of common life.— 
The air-woven and delicate visions of poetry will 
uot appear in the clouded and dense climate of 
every-day routine; they must float beneath un- 
clouded skies, in the full glory of the sunbeam, 
and amid the rich hues of the rainbow. But for 
the scenes of imagination, those cities of refuge 
to which the mind may fly now and then from the 
toils, dulness, and weary repetitions of morning, 
noon, and night, and night, noon, and morning, 
what care-worn wretches should we be ! 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


If it be the peculiar province of Poetry to give 
delight, this author should rank very high among 
poets: and in spite of his neglect of the terrible 
passions, he does rank very high in my estimation. 
He has a beautiful fancy and a beautiful diction— 
and a fine ear for the music of verse, and great ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling. He seems, more- 
over, to be altogether free from any tincture of bit- 
terness, rancour, or jealousy; and never shocks us 
with atrocity or stiffens us with horror. His soul, 
on the contrary, seems filled to overflowing with 
images of love and beauty, and gentle sorrows, 
and tender pity, and mild and holy resignation. 
The character of his poetry is to soothe, melt, and 
delight: to make us kind, and thoughtful, and ima- 
ginative—to purge away the dregs of our earthly 
passions, by the refining fires of a pure imagina- 
tion, and to wrap us up from the eating cares of life, 
in visions so soft and bright as to sink like morning 
dreams on our senses, and at the same time so dis- 
tinct and truly fashioned upon the eternal patterns 
of nature, as to hold their place before our eyes 
long after they have again been opened upon the 


dimmer scenes of the world. alicia 





Family Devotion. 

It is a beautiful thing to behold a family at their 
devotions. Who would not be moved by the tear 
that trembles in the mother’s eye, as she looks to 
heaven, and pours forth her fervent supplications 
for the welfare of her children? Who can look 
with indifference upon the venerable father, sur- 
rounded by his family, with his uncovered locks, 
kneeling in the presence of Almighty God, and 
praying for their happiness and prosperity? In 
whose bosom is not awakened the finest feelings, 
on beholding a tender child, in the beauty of its in- 
nocence, folding its gentle hands in prayer, and 
imploring the invisible, yet eternal Father, to bless 
its parents, its brothers and sisters, and its play- 
mates. 














Vanity bids all her sons be generous and brave, 
and her daughters to be chaste and courteous. But 
why do we want her instructions ?—Ask the come- 
dian who is taught a part he feels not. 
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Tue little village of Ardentine is situated on the { All thought it an honor to have her presence in their 
shore of Loch Long; the traveller as he passes that | cottage, and she associated freely with the village 
mountain bound arm of the sea, gazes with admi-| maidens, but never thought she was the fairest 
ration on the beauty of the landscape. It is a de-| flower of Ardentine, nor once imagined but the 
lightful place: many a lyre has sounded in its | same purity, and beauty that she possessed, was 
praise, and the young enthusiast as he pictures to |the birthright of every maid. Thus she lived, lov- 
his imagination a lovely and sequestered retreat, | ing and beloved. 
never drew a more beautiful scene. Here the Donald Campbell was her neighbor, and her 
mountains tower on each other, their bases resting, | elder by two, or perhaps three years: they had 
as it were in the sea—raising their fir and heather | heen associates from infancy, and their parent look- 
clad brows, in all the ruggedness and grandeur of ed forward with pleasure to the time, when they 
nature, to kiss the clouds; and their summits pre- | should give their children to each other. Often 
senting to the poetic mind, various and fantastic | would the old folks, when seated round the winter 
shapes, which show like pictures of old remem-| peat fire, renew their youth, and talk of air-built 
bered things, on which the eye delights to dwell. | castles, even like the youthful pair, and anticipate 

The village reposes in a small bay, where the | with all the glow of virtuous feeling, the union of 
wild mountains have receded to make a shelter for ; Donald with “our Helen,” and in the fervor of 
it, and seem its guardian spirits. Its humble, white | their hearts pray, that their children might live as 
washed cottages, with thatched roofs, are planted | they had lived, and that they themselves might 
along the shore, and the smoke from their chim- leave them the rich inheritance of a good name— 
neys curling gently up to heaven, seems to be- this is the Scotch peasant’s best legacy, and too 
speak the lightness of the hearts of the dwellers | often their only bequest. Would some of our mo- 
within, dern lovers pause a moment, their first question 

In one of these cottages dwelt the parents of would not be as now, too often it is, “ how much 
Helen Campbell; (this is the prevailing name in | money has she?” they would change their tone, 
the romantic shire of Argyle) they were honest, | and inquire, “ how much love shall I receive in re- 
but poor—a cow and a wherry, were all their | turn for mine?” or like the poor, unsophisticated 
wealth: the first under the management of the | peasant, ask, “ will her parents leave her a good 
mother, and the second of the father—for he, like name 2”: sia 2 
most of the villagers, followed the fishing trade.| When Donald was “buskit in his Sunday claes” 
Helen was born in the cottage -hey inhabited, at |e one at church or mart was neater. His manly 
the time of which I speak, and she was reared like | form and dark piercing eye, had a commanding 
the other lasses of the village in the simple and | 4ppearance, and the native pride of the highlander 
unsophisticated manner of her station. I saw her | Was strongly innate in his bosom. He scorned to 
on a summer morning, the first lever spent in Ar-| Wear any other garb, than that worn by his clan ; 
dentine, spinning before the cottage door. There he regarded not the law abolishing the distinguish- 
was an air and dignity in her deportment far above | ing dress, but would wear his at the peril of his 
what I had ever seen in a cotter’s daughter. I shall | life, as his forefathers had done for ages before tho 
never forget her clear, healthy, ruddy complexion— records of seers began. His tartan vest and kilt, 
her long flaxen curlets and bright blue eyes, which | and his plaid thrown neatly over his shoulders, be- 
glanced mild as the first beams of morning, arched | came him well, and showed the strong sinews of 
with eye-brows that might vie with the beautiful his manly frame,—his dog-skin speuchan, his tar- 
curve of Heaven's promise. Her high and well-|tan hose, his buckled shoes, and cherry-topped 
formed forehead, her Grecian nose, her sweetly | bonnet, were neater than those of any of the vil- 
defined lips and chin, bespoke a mind gentle and | lage lads. 
virtuous. She was dressed in all the simplicity of} Helen and Donald had now arrived at that age, 
rustic attire—in gingham short gown, and blue | when they no longer looked on each other as play- 
duffle petticoat, with a snow white apron pinned | mates—a feeling before unknown pervaded their 
before, which had an air of neatness I never saw | hearts, which they scarcely knew, and would not 
in one of her station. She was-the flower of Ar-| confess even to their own thoughts. When they 
dentine! Every tongue praised her modest worth, | spoke a slight blush suffused the cheeks of both, 
and for her, prayers ascended to heaven, that as | already by nature out-vying the hue of the rose; 
her morn was pure and unsullied as the sun’s rays | and, if their eyes met at church, or at the domestic 
reflected on the chrystal dew or waveless loch, she | hearth, as oftentimes they did, a blush and a sigh, 
might live her day of life without a cloud or storm | these mute, yet tell-tale interpreters, revealed the 
to mar her peace of mind. - Helen had not an ene- | seeret of their hearts. They had never spoken of 
my in the world: she loved all, nor even knew | love, nor by their parents had been questioned on 
what it was to hate: mothers would point as she | the subject. 
passed, as was done to Lucretia of old, and bid| The property of the * * * * * * family is situ- 
their daughters he as spotless as Helen Campbell. | ated in Argyle-shire, and also extends to that of 
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Dumbarton. At the time to which this tale now 
relates, the Duke gave to his younger brother the 
beautiful estate of * * * * as his marriage dow- 
ry—to which, with his lovely bride, he was about 
toremove. Lord John had long been a friend to 
Donald, as far as friendship could exist with those, 
between whom fate had thrown such a wide gulf 
of birth,—but at an early hour in their day of life, 
long before the young heart knew the vast differ- 
ence in the estate of the world, when poor unso- 
phisticated nature looked on all mankind alike, 
they had been companions. Lord John loved his 
native hills and lochs with all the pride of a High- 
lander; and often, with Donald by his side, has he 
sailed on the loch—hunted on the heather moor, 
threaded the wild wood, or scrambled up the crag- 
gy steep, fleet and free as the roe. Many a rough 
wave have they gallantly rode, and many a time 
have they stood on the high peak of “The Cob- 
bler,” and viewed with fearless breast, the clouds 
floating beneath—marked the lightning sporting 
there, and heard the thunder rolling awfully ; 
while they, far above, felt as if exalted to a higher 
sphere, and looked with unconcern upon the petty 
world below. On these excursions they were al- 
ways accompanied by Donald’s dog Towler; often 
has he mounted the crag, scoured the wood before 
them, or swam the loch after their wherry, with 
more fidelity than could be expected even froin 
@ man. 

It was on one of these excursions Lord John in- 
formed his companion, that he was shortly to re- 
move to his new estate with his lovely bride, and 
offered him a situation of trust and profitif he would 
accompany him. The pride Donald felt at this 
mark of esteem, induced him instantly to accept 
the offer. 

He communicated his intention to his parents, 
and the report soon spread through the village, and 
all looked upon him as a favored one. Helen heard 
it with a heavy heart and tearful eye: the parents 
of both, with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pain. While Donald himself, when he contem- 
plated his removal from his native spot, felt a 
sensation pervade his heart, which, but for this 
circumstance, might long have remained dormant. 
“What will become of Helen?” he sighed, “ with 
whom will she go to church on Sundays—with 
whom stroll along the shore on the summer even- 
ings, or who will beguile her wintry hours!” As 
the day of separation approached, in his heart he 
felt lonely, and he conjectured that while absent, 
to whom at eve could he tell his little adventures of 
the day; or where find a comfort like Helen’s lovely 
eyes, which always spoke a welcome whenever 
they met, or where else would be a charm equal to 
her melodious song. 

The evening previous to his departure, Donald 
sought an opportunity to meet Helen, and found it, 
only, as he thought to bid her unobserved farewell. 
Awhile they paced along the shore in silence—it 
was a sweet moonlight night—but many a look 
was interchanged that spoke more than words 
could convey. Atlength Donald said (their con- 
versation was Gaelic, which I translate.) 

“Iam going to leave you, Helen: Lord John 
has been kind to me.” 


“I will not be far away. Helen: I shall always 
think kindly of you.” 

“We shall miss you, Donald, for you have ever 
been dear to us all.” 

“We have known one another long; yea, even 
since we were children we have grown up together: 
we went to the same school and sat in the same 
church,” 

“You have ever been as a brother to me.” 

“ As a brother only?” 

“{ never had a brother, Donald, but I think, if 
Heaven had blest me with one, I would have felt 
for him, as I feel for you.” 

“You would think of him, if absent, and pray 
for his happiness.” 

‘“« That would be but natural, Donald.” 

«“ You will think then of me, Helen.” 

“O yes, I will ever remember you with pleasure, 
and pray for your health and welfare.” 

“Omy dear Helen! you have ever been a good 
friend; we never met, but you were happy,—we 
never parted, but you were sad. I have always 
looked upon you as the sweetest of the village 
lasses: your step is the lightest, your eye the 
brightest, and your smile the kindest: I feel more 
sorry to part from you, than from all the other vil- 





lagers.” 

“ We have been so often together, Donald, and 
never did I see an angry look, or hear an unkind 
word from you.” 


‘I think we have been too kind, Helen, for our 
sakes, now that I am going away.” 


“ Yes, Donald,” replied Helen with a sigh, “ for 
Iam sure I shall feel lonely. Ido not think that 
your parents’ cottage, or mine, will be as blythe 
when you are away.” 


“ Do not grieve, Helen, I will frequently visit 
you.” 

“ But while you ate away, who will be as dear 
to me, as you have been ?” 


“ Do you love me, my sweet Helen?” asked 
Donald in a trembling tone, as if he feared the re- 
ply, on which his happiness depended :—he paused 
to hear Helen speak—she turned lrer head away, 
and blushed redder than the rosy heralds of the 
day. The question came upon her abruptly and 
unexpectedly; strongly as her heart was knit with 
Donald’s, she knew not how to term her feeling 
for hin, but now that the word love was mentioned, 
in the wild flush of young delight, her attachment 
for the first time in her thought, assumed its true 
naine; yet she, the purest and the gentlest of her 
sex, was so overpowered with the foree of her long 
cherished passion, that she could not for the mas- 
terdom of the world, answer with one articulate 
sound: silence and the gentleness of her man- 
ner soon added fresh courage to Donald’s heart, 
“Speak to me, Helen,” said he, “tell me, do you 
love me ?” 

« I cannot say that I hate you, Donald,” at length 
she murmured. 

“ Speak still more: will you be my wife?” 

“1 wish thatI were worthier for your sake.” 

“ O Helen, that tells all my heart desires, and I 
am happy. Never till this moment did I know how 
dearly I loved you.” 





“J have heard it: we shal] all be sorry.” 


“ What will my mother say, Donald ?” 
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«“ She will not think you lost, though mine, 
Helen.” 

‘She has been a kind mother to me.” 

« You shall be her daughter still. Let me press 
this hand to my bosom,—let me take my first kiss. 
My life, my love, this is the happiest moment of 
my life.” He kissed the blushing maid, and dried 
a tear that spangled her light blue eye; then, with 
a delicacy unusual to those in his station of life, he 
instantly changed the theme, to relieve her mind 
from the strong emotions that the scene had pro- 
duced. By the time she reached the threshold of 
her father’s cottage, her mind was as composed, 
and her countenance as cheerful as usual. “ Speak 
to your mother,” said Donald, as he was about to 
bid her adieu; “to your father and my parents I 
shall speak. My Helen, my bride, good night.” 

When Helen entered the cottage, the watchful 
mother, careful of ber daughter's peace of mind; 
questioned her. 

“Where have you been, my child?” 

“IT have been walking with Donald Campbell, 
along the shore,’’ she replied, with trembling voice 
and flushing cheek. 

“What did he say?” 

“ He said that he was going to leave us to-mor- 


touched Helen to the heart: to think how strongly 
her own soul was knit with Donald’s, and to know 
how much the “ old folks” desired the match, pro- 
duced feelings which she could not command, and 
the mother mingled her tears of joy with the 
daughter’s. 

The father was now heard on the threshold, and 
as he raised the latch, Helen darted to her own 
apartment, and spent the night in all the dreams 
that happy love inspires. 

The old man entered with joyful step and smiling 
face: he had passed the evening with Donald’s 
parents, and there had heard the happy news 
which Helen had just told. 

The morning came, and the hour of departure 
approached. Donald stole a moment to tell his 
Helen how soon he would return, and intreat her 
to fix the bridal day upon an early one. She spoke 
not, but bound around his tartan black-plamed bon- 
net a braid of her flaxen ringlets, and her expres- 
sive eyes told what her tongue coald not, “ wear it 
for my sake.” 

His dog Towler, that noble animal, as if he knew 
Helen was intended for his futare mistress, which 
before had kept at a distance, now advanced, and 
fawned about the lovely girl, scarcely less loving 





row.” 

“You do not seem sorry: did he tell you aught 
tomake you happy?”  . 

“ Yes—he asked me if——but do not question 
me, mother; I cannot speak what he said ” 

The skilful eye of the mother watched her 
daughter, and in her voice and gesture read all that 
Helen could have spoken.—* You do not mean to 
‘ leave us too, Helen? You are my only child; 
think you not, [ would be lonely and comfortless 
without you?” 

“IT told him so, mother—but he will speak to 
you himself.” 

“ Perhaps you do not love him.” 

“« No, no, mother; you taught me never to speak 
what my heart did not feel; and I could not but 
love him whom you have cherished so much, and 
praised so often.” 

“ Yes, my dear Helen, of all the village lads, he 
is my favorite, and I would rather see you wedded 
to him, than to the proud Duke himself. His pa- 
tents have shown him a good example, and will 
leave him a good name.” 

“ But I cannot part with thee mother, he will 
live far over on the other shore; and were I gone, 
you would have none to help or comfort you. 
When he is gone, I can love him with a sister’s 
love, as I have always done, and still be your 
daughter.” 

“To see you, my child, happy with Donald, 
will compensate for every loss: let me tell you now 
what I could not before, that my fondest anticipa- 
tions have been to make you his wife, and when 
you are, Ihave nothing more to wish for in this 
world. O! how often have his parents and we, 
even when you were lisping infants, spoken of 
this, and looked upor. you as two sweet roses ripen- 
ing on one stem, aud marked you budding into 
worth and loveliness. If you think of my peace, 
if the happiness of your old parents weigh with 
you, Helen, you will marry Donald.” 


than his master. He was a brave dog, and had 
shown signs of feeling and instinct, and had per 
formed exploits that would have told well in 
“« L’Histoire des chiens celebres.” 

Lord John was on the pier, where the wherry 
was moored, with his lovely wife and retinue. 
Donald could not delay; he encircled Helen's fin: 
ger with a ring, and pressed her to his breast. A 
murmur of « farewell” was heard from Helen’s 
voice of music, and a tear sat like a diamond on 
her now wan cheek: He saw her emotion, and 
breathed a word of comfort: then turned and 
brushed away a tear which stained his inanliness, 
and his look spoke what the congenial soul could 
well interpret—he snatched a kiss, and hurried to 
the shore. 

Helen, with grief and loneliness of heart saw 
the villagers assembled round the wherry, but her 
feelings being so different from theirs, she could 
not mingle with the careless farewells of the mul- 
titude her sighs: There is a feeling in the virtuous 
and affectionate heart, which holds the latest fare- 
well, the last sigh and parting look of the beloved, 
so sacred and valuable, it cannot brook the callous 
gaze, fearful lest it might be robbed of half its 
luxury. 

The wherry now spread her sails before a pros- 
perous breeze, and gallantly braved the billows. 
Many a blessing was asked for the voyagers; and 
many a lip had kissed the hand which was outs 
stretched, as if to send a protecting charm to them, 
Towler, the faithful animal, cast a look behind, and 
seemed to know, with as much consciousness as 
his master, that he was leaving bonny Ardentine. 
The wherry, as she bounded away, grew smaller 
and smaller in the distance: now no living thing 
could be discerned in her—the hull seemed buried 
in the loch, the bark-stained sails only were seen 
above the blue water. Now a something was obs 
served just at the point of Rosneath, on which the 
sunbeams shone, and gave it the appearance of an 








Fhe earnest and affectionate tone of her mother 
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evening golden cloud: it was the brown. sail—in 
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an instant it rounded the point, and was seen no 
more! The villagers one by one dropped off to 
their nets, or to their fields, and all was deserted 
and quiet, where an hour before so many were 
collected with anxious looks and heaving breasts. 

After a prosperous passage the wherry arrived at 
its destined place, and safely landed its valuable 
freight. This was the first night Donald had ever 
spent out of his native village, and it was a lonely 
one to him: a thousand thoughts crowded his ima- 
gination—joyful anticipations and distressing fears. 
These, however, were soon driven from his mind, 
for the active preparations Lord John was making, 
in and about his new dwelling, demanded Donald’s 
time and thought. At length, to his joy, an occa- 
sion presented itself to revisit Ardentine. No one 
ever embarked as joyfully as he: his heart in his 
bosom bounded lighter than his bark upon the 
waves, and he steered through the blue waters 
with a master hand. 

Arrived in sight of that spot of earth, which was 
dearest to him, his thoughts dwelt among the days 
that were passed, and in imagination he lived over 
again the happy hours he had spent with his Helen. 
None but a lover knows the anxious hours a lover 
feels—many fears flashed across his mind, even at 
the very time when a few moments would assure 
him of the reality. He gazed on every well-known 
mark of the shore; each one was identified with 
Helen, and every high peak of the hills reminded 
him of her, for there her name was engraven. Her 
cottage looked to his eye neater and more cheerful 
than all the others, and even the smoke from its 
chimney curled more gracefully to heaven. Itis a 
strange eye with which a lover looks! Though 
he steered fleetly through the waters, he chided his 
tardy bark, for he looked on, and his heart was 
already within her dwelling. The last moments of 
a voyage to lovers, as to all, are ever the most tedi- 
ous. Helen saw the well-known vessel approach, 
and gazed anxiously on it, till she descried Donald's 
bonnet waving in the air, she kissed her hand to 
him in token of recognizance, and now assured 
that he was well, entered her cottage, that unob- 
served by the rude eyes of callous spectators, she 
might wait to give him welcome. In a few mo- 
ments more Donald clasped her in his arms. 

I need not dwell on the happy tones and smiling 
looks of that visit, nor narrate how much he press- 
ed her to name the bridal day: with a maiden’s 
diffidence at length she fixed the happy one, and 
both looked forward to it, as the dawning of a new 
life—as the summit of their earthly bliss. 

The preparations necessary for the nuptials of 
people in their station, are neither pompous nor 
expensive. Donald’s presence being required by 
Lord John, unimportant as they were, he could 
not attend to them himself, but entrusted all to his 
bride and her parents. Again he set sail, and for a 
second time departed from all that was dear to 
him: not however without assuring Helen he 
would return upon the sripat Evr, that the cere- 
mony might be performed on the appointed day, 
early enough to give sufficient time to convey his 
bride to her new abode before its close. 

Time waits for none: the longest period comes 
round at Jast, though lovers seldom think so, till it 


has arrived. At length the day preceding the nup- 








tial one dawned, and was ushered in with dismal 
cloud and storm: the waves of the sea lashed and 
foamed about in rage, the blighted foliage bended 
beneath the blast; but regardless of its fury, the 
bleak hills kept their bald heads unshaken and 
erect. 

Whatat such a time could daunt a lever’s mind? 
Donald heeded neither wind nor wave ; his wherry 
was “tight and yere,” and he a skilful pilet; so 
with fearless leap, he bounded inte his bark, and: 
Towler, who never forsook his master, was in an’ 
instant by his side. The hardy and intrepid beat- 
men gave the reefed sails to the wind and they 
left the land, alas! with too high and sanguine 
hopes. 

Night was now drawing near, and as the day 
waned, the tempest blew more furiously, and raged 
in uncontrolled might. The white spray dashed 
over the vessel, every roll of the waves flashed 
with phosphoric light, and showed to the dauntless. 
voyagers the perilous cavities, between which they 
were boldly steering. 

Let me now turn to Helen. This was an anxious 
day to her: she saw how sullenly the morn arose, 
and the omens which foretold a stormy night. She 
could not allow herself to fear for Donald’s safety, 
she knew his bark was good and he skilful; yet 
she wished a thousand times he were arrived. Her 
thoughts were so intensely fixed upon the morrow, 
italmost seemed to her she had anticipated the 
time. <A thousand hopes of future weal, and a 
thousand fears of future woe, pressed on her ima- 
gination. The sun's place was now far in the 
west, but the dun clonds of that day had shielded 
his beams from the face of man, yet neither Don- 
ald, nor intelligence of him, had reached Arden- 
tine. Helen did not entertain a fear for her lover, 
but she fervently wished that she knew he were 
safe. “I know he is constant,” she said: “he 
never deceived any one, and surely would not de- 
ceive me: he is, and must be safe—love with out- 
stretched wings will guide his bark, and spirits 
which wait on virtue, will protect him in the hour 
of peril.” 

Night had now set in: the wind blew louder, ard 
the waves mounted higher. The moon and stars 
had all withdrawn, shrouded in an eternity of 
clouds, and the rain fell in torrents, as if heaven 
were weeping at the dreadful scene. With anx- 
ious mind and aching heart Helen kept her watch 
at the window, against which the heavy rain furi- 
ously poured, where she had placed her lamp as 
a beacon-light, by which Donald, if necessary, 
might steer. She could not think that any disaster 
had befallen him, for smiling hope, with merry 
step, danced before her imagination,—but in a 
moment the grim-faced demon of despair ap- 
peared, and poured his poison on her peace of 
mind. 

“Is this my BRIDAL EvE?”’ she sighed; ‘it is an 
angry one: all may be well; yet would I give the 
world to have assurance of it.” 

Midnight was now drawing near, stil] Helen sur- 
veyed the chaos without: so impenetrable was the 
darkness, that all seemed a void to her, save now 
and then, by their phosphoric light, the waves were 
seen as they rolled terribly about. Where was 
Donald? Hope is the last thing that will leave 
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this world, at least it is the last that forsakes the 
human breast. Still Helen gazed, and still hoped, 
not that #f Donald had embarked he could be safe, 
but that he had not ventured on the seain such a 
storm: yet, when she thought that he had never 
broken his word to her, nor to mortal else, her 
spirits sank again, and her mind was agitated as 
the night without. 

The thunder reared fur on the western shore, but 
gradually and gradually it approached, till it rolled 
awfully over her cottage, and echo answered from 
every peak: each flash of the red lightning show- 
ed to Helen’s feverish sight the appalling scene. 
Another flash !—she saw a something on the loch, 
it looked like a spectre bark, and floated before her 
imagination, quick as a meteor—the scene closed, 
and left the time more dreadful than before! She 
thought it was prophetic! Her heart beat, she gave 
one convulsive stare, and her micd was filled with 
tortures. 

The parents sat on each side of the hearth, 
scarcely in less agony than their daughter: at 
times, their eyes met, but in a moment would in 
mute anguish fall: again, as if instinctively, both 
turned to Helen, and bitterly sighed to feel that 
hope was almost dead, and view their daughter the 
very image of despair, gazing so steadfastly on the 
wild blank of stormy elements. 

Now, on the threshold a light step was heard. 
Helen, darting up in the agony of unassured hope, 
cried, “ He is safe—he is come!” and ran to the 
door. Ere she could lift the latch.a pawing was 
heard; her heart almost failed: the moment she 
opened the door, faithful Towler rushed in ; his 
shaggy hair was drenched with the briny flood, and 
his large eyes fixed in his head had a terrific look. 
The brave animal fell at Helen’s feet, almost ex- 
haused, and uttered a fearful groan. The parents, 
whom the first tone of joy had roused from.their 
dream of terrors, gazed on the dumb creature, with- 
out power either to speak or move—but the dog 
surveyed each face alternately, with such a look 
that spoke horrid imaginings. 

Men often in the hour of peril, when.one moment 
of self-possession would avert ruin, lose them- 
selves, while some women act with a coolness and 
deliberation, that would awe the most heroic; but 
when the hour of danger is passed, they fall sense- 
less at the recollection of what was. It was so 
with Helen: in a moment she regained her speech 
and courage—even questioned the dumb animal. 
On being spoken to, Towler rose up, exultingly 
lapped Helen’s feet, looked to the door, and then 
turned wistfully to her again and again; at length 
he ran back to the threshold, and looked back 
once more. Helen read his mute eloquence, and 
advanced to the faithful dog, while her parents 
were left fixed to the spot, like two mute and life- 
less statues. 

With hurried pace, Helen followed the noble 
Towler, and passed amid the darkness, fleet as 
Camilla, over the pebbly shore and rugged rocks, 
which in happier times she had looked on and 
d impassable. The wild storm without was 
not equal to that within her bosom, and so eagerly 
she followed her mute guide, that she scarcely 
knew if it were cloud or shine. At length, more 
than a mile from her cottage, she reached a craggy 


rock, which extended its barren arm far into the 
sea, up which the dog nimbly climbed, and she, 
not less active, was in a moment after him. The 
wild waves dashed furiously against it, but Helen, 
heedless of all impediments, approached its utmost 
verge; where, as a bright flash of lightning lit the 
appalling scene, she saw a figure stretched upon 
the hard rock, and apparently as insensible. She 
uttered a loud and piercing shriek, and, good Hea- 
ven! she sank upon the prostrate form of her 
lover. 

He spoke not, he moved not: then her heart’s 
forebodings told the dreadful tale, that hope and 
Danald were both dead. She could no longer 
command her feelings: her lover’s bark was over- 
whelmed by the raging winds and angry flood; her 
energy of mind was wrecked by the storm of grief 
within her bosom, not less wild than that without, 
and she swooned away. The lightning showed 
that night to the contending elements, two of the 
purest and most faithful hearts that ever beat in 
unison, while they, callous to all, lay exposed till 
morning on the barren rock. It was a melancholy 
Bridal-bed. 

We left Helen’s parents in their cottage when 
she hurried from it. It was long before they could 





move from their stupor, but when. aroused, they felt 
that some dreadful event had befallen Donald: in 
hopes of rescue or asgistance they apprised the vil- 
lage of all they knew, and all their fears. There 
was not a heart but loved the hapless two; the vil- 
lagers were touched with pity atthe mournful story, 
and ina moment the voice of one spoke the feel- 
ings and desire of all—to make instant search. But 
where ? 

They scoured the whole shore, some .one way, 
and some’.another, but all in vain. At length, as 
morning approached, the storm gradually abated, 
and-the first dawning of light found-the white-hair- 
ed Duncan Campbell, Helen's disconsolate father, 
at the base of the rock on which the two lovers 
had passed their Bripat Eve. Towler, who siill 
watched over them, descried, and guided up the 
cliff the comfortless ald man: he climbed with tot- 
tering steps and thunder-speaking fears, but hefore 
he had time to think what might be the issue of his 
search, the first objects which caught his.eye, were 
his beloved daughter and his son who should that 
day have been. He wept not, he spoke not: his 
grief was-too deep for words of sorrow, or unavail- 
ing tears. ‘They were ina sitting posture in each 
other’s arms, their heads resting on a projecting 
cliff; they seemed not dead, but their pale and pla- 
cid features looked like a master-piece of sculp- 
ture. Neither moved a muscle when the old man 
approached: then, in bitterness of heart, he ejac- 
ulated —“ My children! Oh, my hapless chil- 
dren!” Donald’s eyes opened—the fixed glazed. 
ness told that death had stamped his impress there. 
A slight movement of the lips were seen, but si- 
lence reigned supreme; the gentlest sound was not 
heard. His hand motioned towards the fragments 
of the wherry, which were strewn upon the rock ; 
his eyes turned to his faithful dog—they never 
moved again; a gentle sigh was heard, soft as the 
sound when the dew-irop falls—it was his Jast. No 
motion was seen in Helen’s face; her hair hung 





dishevelled over it, like the willow boughs—the 
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same loveliness of feature, the same serenity of 
aspect, all was there as in life, save the sparkle of 
the eye andthe balmy breath, It seemed as if 
Death had feared to sit on such a beauteous face, 
but sent his gentle sister Sleep. Yes, she was dead! 
The old father fell upon his knees, with hands up- 
lifted and eyes heavenward turned, he breathed 
a prayer for the rest of their souls. 

The villagers soon flocked to the rock, which 
was the scene of this distressing catastrophe; the 
parents of the unhappy pair were in the group. 
The lifeless lovers were borne to the village, and 
their parents were conducted thither, “in all save 
breath, already dead.” It was, indeed, a heart- 
rending procession. 

Helen and Donald were both buried in one 
grave, in the village church-yard. A stone of 
white marble, on which is recorded only their 
names and ages, was placed over their heads by 
the liberality of Lord John. The faithful dog, for 
many a day howled over their tomb, but now he 
is in possession of Lord John: Towler is his fa- 
vorite. 

EEE 


Byron’s horror of growing fat. 


THERE was one most amiable trait in Byron’s 
character, to which none of his biographers have 
done justice, although it showed his superior judg- 
ment, no less than his exquisite taste and refined 
sensibility; namely, his horror of growing fat. In 
fatness there is most assuredly neither poetical nor 
moral fitness; corpulency, or any tendency to it, 
being a very unseemly garb for so exceedingly rare 
and ethereal a quality as genius. We do not be- 
lieve there is a single instance of a great poet, or 
great genius of any kind, (setting aside Gibbon, ) 
who has been remarkably fat. Look at Dante’s 
lank jaws, as we behold him in his portrait; or 
again, that living personification of gaunt famine, 
Paganini, and then doubt the correctness of our 
theory. What was fatal to Napoleon? Not fate, 
but three-quarters of it—fat! While he wasa lean 
starveling, his star was in its ascendancy ; but le 
petit corporal grew corpulent, and showed, like Fal- 
staff, most wonderful * alacrity in sinking.” Justly, 
therefore, does the poet say— 


“’T was fat, not fate, by which Napoleon fell.” 


Nothing can be more anti-poetical, unheroic, or un- 
sentimenta! than fat. In a prize ox it is admirable; 
nor may it, perhaps, unqualify a man from writing 
a prize poem,—(poems so called, we apprehend, 
by the rule of contraries—they never being at_all 
prized by the public;) but the Duchess of St. Al- 
ban’s would look the character of Juliet as weil as 
a huge carcass of flesh would become the author 
of Childe Harold. It is true, Petrarch seems to 
have been a jolly-looking fellow, more addicted to 
wining than to whining; but then his passion is 
known to have been all sham,—frosty, metaphysi- 
cal stuff, without the slighest real feeling. No 
doubt, a fat man may have a talent for humor, may 
be a clever comic writer, ora capital punster ; yet 
that does not invalidate our theory. There is, as 
every body must perceive, something particularly 
fatal to genius in being all fat. Yes, reader, you 
may laugh ; but, prithee, take care that you do not 
“laugh and grow fat.” 





ORIGINAL, 


Stanzas on Seeing a Picture. 


Yrs!—'tis thyself, all gay and warm, 

As when tny beating heart first met thee: 
And still thine eye retains acharm, 

That dares my bosom to forget thee.— 
Yes !—'tis thine image, still the same, 

In all the bloom of youth and beauty; 
Yes !—’tis the smile that lit the flame, 

Which banish’d reason, sense, and duty. 


Here are those eyes so wildly bright, 
That till I felt their witching glances, 
I deem’d such rays of dazzling light, 
Shone but in fiction and romances. 
Here is the cheek and bosom fair, 
In all the pride of conquest glowing ; 
Here, too, the clustering auburn hair, 
In many a graceful ringlet flowing. 


And here’s the lip that teems with sweets, 
And slyly seizes each occasion, 
To lull the unguarded heart it meets 
With eloquence and soft persuasion. 
Yes !—here’s the form of heavenly mould, 
Which Beauty’s hand has lov’d to fashion; 
What stoic eye could e’er behold 
Such charms, nor be the slave of passion! 


But Thou art chang’d !—and I no more 
Must seem to cherish or regret thee ; 
Yet, though the dreams of love are o'er, 
This heart can never quite forget thee. 
Thou know’st not what this bosom felt, 
When first I found thou could’st deceive me, 
Or een thy crue! heart would melt, 
And—no! thou could’st not row relieve me. 


At night,—when lighter bosoms slept, 

(From pleasure’s round a respite stealing,) 
By the pale lamp, I’ve sat and wept, 

The bitter tears of wounded feeling. 
And when I clos’d my weary eyes, 

While Slumber in her fetters bound me; 
Fancy still bade thy form arise, 

In many a varied dream around me! 


But still this breast, though rent by woe, 
Its grief shall never be displaying ;— 

I could not brook the crowd shoyld know 
The grief that on my heart is preying. 

Ah, no!—the shades of friendly night, 
Alone will see my bosom’s sorrow ; 

For with each morning’s hated light, 
The mask of cheerfulness I'll borrow. 


ERE 
Religion. 


Take away religion, and you take away the 
foundation of much that is noble and exalted in 
man, He who possesses it, looks upon the world 
with an increase of admiration—he feels himself 
glowing with a renovated love to his fellow crea- 
tures, and at once acknowledges the nie 
all-pervading Power, Religion throws a brillifiney 
upon’ the morning of life; it embellishes the gay 
and fanciful dreams of childhood ; it falls like a re- 
freshing dew, upon the hearts of the young and 
innocent, softening the feelings and affections. 
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BY MISS F. S. 
en 


Tue fashionable establishment of Madame C. | bad emigrated from France during the persecution 


never produced a more lovely pupil than Isabella 
Rivers, and it could boast, that the elite from many 
of our first families, had there received their highest 
polish. Gifted with a fine natural disposition, good 
talents, and a lovely person, Isabella prepossessed 
all in her favor: from the head of the establishment 


of the Huguenots, and for many generations, his 
family had been known as one of the most respec- 
te.bie in this country. Mrs. D’Arcy was a kind, 
indulgent mother, and her chief happiness consisted 
in having her numerous family around her. When 
Emma iad arrived from school nevertoreturn again, 


to the youngest scholar, every one regarded her | as her education was considered sufficiently finish- 
with affection. She had been placed there by her | ed to allow her to appear in society, Mrs. D'Arcy 
father when very young, and had now reached the | thought she could not indulge the young folks too 
age, wheu her companions were generally intro- much, to compensate for the deprivations they must 
duced into society; yet, there seemed no prospect | have endured whilst from home; she therefore pro- 
to her of leaving the establishment. Her father | moted every scheme of pleasure in her power. 
had written to her occasionally, and given her | Her eldest son, Theodore, was also then at home. 
permission to pursue any study or la Buide in| He had finished his studies, and the honors he had 





she wished. He lived in the Southern States, and | received gladdened the hearts of his parents. ‘The 
seemed unsettled in his residence ; his letters were | young ladies found him a delightful auxiliary in 
soinetimes from one place, sometimes from another | their schemes of amusement. He accompanied 
He generally paid the bills of Madame C., though | them in their rides, and gave them lessons in 
at irregular intervals, and all the little wants of Isa-| managing their horses, or soumetiines rowed them 
bella were supplied. She seemed to possess no | to the beautiful isles in the vicinity, where they had 
other relative in the world, for no other ever had) many a happy pic nic. 

any communication with her. Beloved by all, she} There were several families in the neighbor- 
was generally happy, yet there were moments, hood of equal standing and wealth, which formed 
during the vacations, when all had retired to their | an agreeable society; besides many transient visiters 
happy homes, that she experienced a desolation of | who resorted there during the heat of the summer. 
feeling as if she only were alone inthe world. When | Eyery thing conspired to wing the home with plea- 
any of her schoolmates received testimonials of| gure, The beauty and talents of Isabella—the gay 


affection, she thought how delightful such things 
would be to her. All the delicious sentiments 
awakened by the ties of kindred, of father, mother, 
sisters or brothers, were stifled in her heart, and she 
groaned to find some being on whom to bestow 
them. She often perused and re-perused letters of 
her father, and dwelt with delight on every kind 
expression. Even the common place “ Dear Isa- 
belia” at the commencement, awakened a thrill of 
joy in her heart. She looked forward with delight 
to the day when he would send for her, and she 
too would have a home, und some dear face to 
light up with joy at her approach, 

The latter years of her life had been cheered 
and made happy by the attachment of one of her 
companions, which promised to be more durable 
than school girl friendships usually are. Emma 
D’Arcy wasa kind and amiable girl, who loved 
Isabella with the fondness of a sister. She pre- 
vailed on Madame C. to allow Isabella, to accom- 
pany her home to pass the holidays. When they 
arrived at the summer residence of the wealthy 
Mr. D’Arcy, which was a noble mansion, situated 
on the banks of the Hudson, all the family rushed 
out to receive the happy Emma. Isabella be- 
held her pressed to the heart of a fond mother, 
and received with joy bva numerous tribe of yourg 
brothers and sisters, she then felt more sensibly 
the loneliness of her own situation, but the kind- 
ness of Mrs. D’Arcy chased away these sensations, 
and made her feel as if she also was admitted one 





ef that happy circle. The ancestors of Mr. D’Arcy, 


good humor of the light-hearted Emma, made them 
agreeable additions to a country circle. ‘Theodore 
also, handsome and manly, found himself of no 
small importance. However, these days, so de- 
lightful to Isabella, must end. The time approached 
for a separation—the vacation was over—and she 
was obliged to return. They parted with mutual 
regret, anticipating, however, a reunion when 
the D’Arey family arrived in New York for the 


winter, 


Soon after the arrival of Isabella at Madame 
C.'s, one morning she was summoned to the parlor 
and informed a gentleman wished to see her, 
When she entered, she beheld a tall and manly 
person, still handsome, though his hair was tinged 
with gray, and his face deeply furrowed. Ashe 
beheld the fair and graceful form of Isabella ad- 
vancing towards him, through the spacious apart- 
ment, with diffidence, though devoid of } 
he involuntarily exclaimed, “ My child,” — she 
paused, overcome with surprise and emotion. “My 
father,” was all she could utter. “ Yes, my Isa- 
bella,” said he, advancing and embracing her, “it 
is your father! He bebolds, and finds he has-tve 
long been separated from you!” He gazed at 
her with pride and affection, while she thought 
he was all her imagination had pictured. He 
seemed surprised to see her so tall, she whom he 
had ever considered a child. The more he saw of 
her, the more his long dormant affection revived. 
Business had required his presence in New York— 
his stay must be short. It had not been his inten- 
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tion to take Isabella with him, but she so earnestly 
entreated he would allow her to accompany him, 
and his own inclination prompting him—he con- 
seuted. He only hesitated, he said, fearing he had 
not a home sufficieutly agreeable for her, he had 
hoped, before she was old enough to live with him, 
to establish her his housekeeper in a comfortable 
and settled manner. He informed her he had re- 
sided, of late, in the vicinity of New Orleans, and 
he would write immediately to have his house put 
in order for their reception. 

Isabella was obliged to make her preparations to 
departin a few days. She wrote a hurried letter 
to Emma, filled with expressions of everlasting at- 
tachment, and the hope of meeting again. 

It was a clear bright day, in autumn, when they 
sailed from New York. A fair, though gentle breeze 
wafted them down the bay ; all nature looked smil- 
ing and lovely. As Isabella leaned on the arm of 
her father, she felt as if now she was with her na- 
tural protector, and whatever misfortune befel her, 
shielded by him it would lose all poignancy. To 
his care and kindness she had a natural claim, and 
she felt in return, ail her affection would be devoted 
tohim. She was grateful at having an object on 
whom she could lavish the overflowings of her_af- 
fectionate heart. Imagination pictured a charming 
cottage, a delightful home, where they should enjoy 
all the sweets of domestic life. The remembrance 
of the friends she left behind, sometimes cast a 
shade, but the hope of meeting again soun recon- 
ciled her. 

They arrived at New Orleans after a short and 
pleasant passage. They proceeded immediately 
to the residence of Mr. Rivers, about three miles 
from the city. Isabella was ushered into a small 
and rudely built house. A new board nailed here 
and there over the widest apertures occasioned by 
time and neglect, showed that some efforts at re- 
pairing had been made, though many and smaller 
ones remained, which admitted the free passage of 
the elements. The walls of the little parlor were 
covered by a paper, which appeared to be stained 
with the rains of many seasons. The furniture 
was scanty, and showed signs of neglectful usage. 

“I fear,” said Mr. Rivers, “ your imagination 
has deceived you, in its picture of our dwelling. 
I would it were better, but the workmen have not 
fulfilled my orders.” 

“1 shall be happy, replied Isabella, “ wherever 
you are, my father!” 

He gazed at her a moment with an expression of 
regret and sorrow—sighed deeply, and walked to 
the window. Ina few moments he turned to her 
again, and said, cheerfully, «‘ Well, ina few days 
we must choose some better furniture, and make 
things look more comfortable. The first thing I 
will do is to procure a piano, to amuse you in this 
lonely retreat. 

Days and weeks passed away, and still no 
change was made in their habitation. Mr. Rivers, 
at first, spent much time with Isabella, but he soon 
became so immersed in business, that she saw very 
little of him. He usually returned late at night, 
dull, dispirited, and overcome with fatigue. He 
arose late in the morning—hurried through his 
breakfast—mounted his horse, and rode to the city. 
Isabella continued to amuse herself very well at 


first, for everything was new to her. The luxuriant 
vegetation, and the brilliant hues of the flowers, 
attracted her, but she found it very dull to admire 


them alone. The garden was ina sadly neglected 
state, and the huge weeds which had sprung 
up in the rich svil, seemed to have acquired com- 
plete possession. The country, entirely level, was 
a narrow strip, bordered on one side by the Missis- 
sippi, and on the other by an impassable morass. 
Isabella often sighed for one view of the hills and 
dales of the North. The few books she had brought 
with her, were soon read and re-read, until they no 
longer afforded interest. 


One day she ventured to remind her father of his 
promise of procuring a piano for her, and hinted at 
the dullness and loneliness of her life. He an- 
swered gloomily, in a low tone, something about 
being short of money, and he was sorry she was 
not contented. He then abruptly arose and retired 
to his room. Isabella reproached herself most 
bitterly for her inconsiderate words. “Ah!” said 
she, “I now know what distresses my father; he 
is embarrassed for money, and perhaps is hardly 
able to supply the comfort I now enjoy, whilst | am 
adding to his troubles by murmuring and askirg 
for that which is entirely out of his power to pro- 
cure.” 

The next morning, Isabella endeavored by her 
cheerfulness to obliterate the remembrance of all 
she had said the preceding night, and to disperse 
the cloud on his brow. She flattered herself she 
had succeeded, for his manner was more kind than 
usual. He kissed her as he left her, and promised 
to return early. He was true to his word: before 
the sun was down he was with her athome. He 
also brought some new publications he had pro- 
cured for her amusement. Tears st’ rted to her eyes 
as she received these unwonted proofs of atten- 
tions. He appeared in unusually good spirits, and 
exerted himself to entertain her. No one could be 
more agreeable than Mr. Rivers when he chose, 
He possessed a great store of information, which 
he had acquired in a desultory sort of manner, 


Never were a father and daughter more happy 
together, when they were interrupted by a heavy 
step on the balcony. A tall dark looking man ap- 
peared at the open door. His dress, which had 
once been costly and fashionable, now appeared 
a little passee ; his frock coat was richly adorned 
with braid, but gave him the air of what is expres- 
sively designated shabby genteel. His black eyes 
and hair—his florid complexion, set off by a huge 
pair of whiskers, united to a tall well formed per- 
son, would make him pass with some for a fine 
looking man. Certainly nature had done much, 
but his whole exterior and manner had a vulgar, 
swaggering air, which made him very repulsive to 
Isabella. 

“Ah! Rivers!” exclaimed he, as he entered, 
“ have I found you, my boy, at home; but I don’t 
wonder, since I see you with this pretty bird here.” 

Mr. Rivers had risen on his entrance, and ap- 
peared much disconcerted at the sight of his visiter, 
“ Allow me to introduce my daughter,” said he, 
“ my friend Mr. Wilding,” turning to Isabella. 

“ Ah! your daughter !” said Wilding, advancing 








and taking her by the band, “ you and I, Miss 
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Rivers, must be better acquainted, for your father 
end myself have long been sworn cronies.” 

Isabella could not help drawing back from his 
advances. His bold rough manner and vulgar as- 
surance frightened her, but as her father called him 
his friend, she endeavored to receive him politely. 
He, however, did not seem to regard her manner. 
He soon turned to her father, and commenced a 
conv. sation with him, so much interlarded with 
slang, that it was nearly unintelligible to Isabella. 
The few plirases he addressed to her, were uttered 
with the air of a man who imagined himself a 
great favorite with the ladies. Mr. Rivers called 
for wine, and Isabella was astonished at the quan- 
tity that diappeared before them. At length, Wild- 
ing departed, smiling and bowing to Isabella, with 
a condescending air, as he took leave. 

“Iam sorry Mr. Wilding has found his way 
here,” said Mr. Rivers, in a sort of apologizing tone. 
“ T suppose he is an acquaintance who would not 
please you much; however, he is a good hearted 
fellow, a firm friend of mine, and we are for the 
present connected in business.” 

The cheerfulness of Mr. Rivers did not last long ; 
he soon resumed his usual course of life. His man- 
ners became every day more gloomy; he passed 
less time at home than usual, and when he did re- 
turn, he was usually accompanied by Wilding. 
Many were the dreary hours Isabella passed, wait- 
ing for her father. It was generally midnight, and 
often morning before he returned. Sleep was ban- 
ished from her eyes, by the insecurity of her situa- 
tion. She had heard many shocking stories of the 
exploits of the lawles< people, who came down the 
river on rafts. They were the terror of the neigh- 
borhood, and the negroes, too, who had fled from 
their masters, often prowled by night to procure 
plunder. In the slightly built house which she in- 
habited, Isabella knew that bolts and bars were no 
protection from the midnight plunderers. Two 
negro women and a half grown boy, were all their 
domestics, and they slept in the kitchen, detached 
from the house. Many were the hours she passed 
listening to every sound, as the night wore away, 
hoping to hear her father return, or dreading the 
outlawed depradator. 

Mr. Wilding became a more frequent visiter. He 
directed his attentions and conversation chiefly to 
Isabella, but the more she saw of him, the more 
her unfavorable opinion became confirmed. Com- 
bined with the coarseness and vulgarity which first 
struck her, he displayed, in his conversations with 
her father, such recklessness of all restraints, re- 
ligious or moral, that she wondered how her father 
could listen to him a moment, and there appeared 
a dark and hidden malignity about him, which 
made her shudder. He, however, had acquired a 
complete influence over Mr. Rivers. Isabella en- 
deavored to show him her dislike to his attentions, 
but he heeded not her discouragements; all was 
attributed, by him, to nvaiden diffidence. He would 
often ride there and pass hours with her, whilst 
she, dull and dispirited, wondered what amusement 
he could find in her society. 

One night Isabella sat in her lonely dwelling, 
waiting for the retarn of her father. It was later 
than he usually came home, but she felt too timid 
to sleep, for the wind had risen and was blow- 











ing with great violence; every blast seeming to 
come on with redoubled force. She closed the 
doors and windows, but still the wide crevices of 
her apartment admitted every gust. The candles 
flared, and often seemed to be almost extinguished. 
The day had been mild, and Isabella felt the chil- 
ling effects of the wind more sensibly. Once, 
during a momentary cessation of the gust, the 
sound of rude music and uncouth shouts were heard 
from the river, and she knew one of those boat 
loads of half savage looking beings, whose strange 
appearance ofter filled her with alarm, by day, was 
then passing. All the dark tales she had heard 
now came to her recollection. She strained her 
ear, and at every sound she fancied they had land- 
ed, and were approaching the house. The shouts 
and the music passed on, nothing more was heard 
but the renewed howling of the angry blast. She 
endeavored to turn ber thoughts from such fearful 
subjects, and rely more firmly on the protection of 
that Providence who oversees all. At length she 
thought she heard a step ascending the balcony ; 
she endeavored to convince herself it was fancy, 
but the sound approached the room. She fixed her 
eye on the sashed door, which opened on the bal- 
cony, in an agony of apprehension, and beheld the 
face of a man, whose dark eyes were glaring on 
her. Her worst anticipations appeared now to be 
realized. Sheretreated to the further end of the 
room, whilst every pulse beat with agony by the 
intenseness of her fears. The door opened—a 
rough-looking man, wrapped in a large coat, enter- 
ed the room. He paused—a pause in which Isa- 
bella endured an age of suffering. He surveyed 
the apartment with a scrutinizing gaze. 

“ Where is Mr. Rivers?” at length said he. 

‘“« He is not here !” replied Isabella. 

“ We shall see,” said he, taking one of the can- 
dles, and going to the next apartment. Another 
man had entered and followed him. They both 
explored every room in the house ; no place was 
left unvisited. After they had investigated every 
corner, they returned to the sitting room. 

« Sure enough,” said one, “ he is nothere. Well, 
we must search somewhere else; but don’t be 
frightened Miss,” added he, as he observed the 
alarm of Isabella, “we dont want tu harm you; 
we only had a little business with Mr. Rivers.” 

They then departed, and Isabella listened to their 
retiring footsteps with returning confidence, too 
confused by her fears to think distinctly; she sat 
inotionless in the same spot, long afier the depar- 
ture of her fearful visiters. The wind had died 
away, and the beating of her heart seemed the only 


\sound that broke the profound stillness of the 


night. Atlength she heard a carriage approach- 
ing—it stopped—the steps were quickly let down. 
Could it be her father, or was it the return of those 
dark looking men? She was agitated by hopes 
and fears, when much to her astonishment, Wild- 
ing entered, alone. 

“Where is my father !” exclaimed Isabella. 

“ Your father cannot come,’ replied he, “ he has 
sent me to conduct you to bin.” 

“Cannot come!” said she in alarm, “ Good 
heavens! what has happened! Ishe ill? Where 
is he?” 

“ He is well,” answered Wilding, “but cireum- 
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stances prevent him from coming here. He is 
obliged to leave New Orleans unexpectedly ; he 
will explain all when he sees you. Be quick! you 
have not a moment to lose; throw your traps in a 
trunk, as soon as possible, and go with me.” 

“ It cannot be !” said Isabella, « my father would 
not send for me, by you, at this time of the night!” 

“ Will this conviice you, then,” said he, handing 
her a note, in which, though hardly legible, she re- 

cognized her fathers’ hand. It ran thus :— 

“It is necessary for me to leave here with the 
utmost secrecy and despatch. Mr. Wilding will 
conduct youto me. When we meet, I will explain 
all.” H. R. 

Amazed and bewildered at the mysterious events 
of the night, Isabella could scarcely obey the in- 
junctions of her father. However, hurried and as- 
sisted by Wilding, she succeeded in making some 
preparations to depart, though hardly conscious of 
what she was doing, until she found herself seated 
in the carriage by the side of Wilding, and was 
rapidly driven towards the city. They proceeded 
in silence—Isabella was as if in a horrid dream— 
sometimes doubting she was going to her father, 
and fearing Mr. Wilding was conveying her, she 
knew not whither. When they reached the suburbs, 
Wilding ordered the coachman to stop, and open 
the door. He then informed Isabella they must 
alight there. She obeyed, and they proceeded 
through the most unfrequented streets and lanes 
until they reached a wharf. Two sailors were 
waiting there with a boat. Wilding placed Isa- 
bella in it, then seated himself by her side. The 
boat was pushed off and rapidly rowed a short dis- 
tance down the river, until they reached a ship 
which was at anchor. They were soon on board, 
and descended to the cabin. Much to the relief of 
Isabella, she there found her father. She sprang 
forward to meet him, but he covered his face with 
his hands, and leaned his head on the table, at 
which he was seated, 

“Oh! Isabella, my child!” said he in an accent 
of despair, “‘ to what have I brought you!” and his 
head sank lower, as if entirely overcome. 

“My father!” said Isabella, approaching him, 
“ what has happened ? what is the meaning of this 
mystery, this secret flighi—tell me, I beseech you, 
the worst ?” 

He answered only by deep-drawn sighs and 
groans, which seemed to proceed from the very 
extremity of suffering. At length he suddenly 
raised his head, and said in a frenzied manner. 

“Isabella! you will hate me, but the truth can 
be concealed ne longer—your father is a villain! 
and now, now he is obliged to fly from the offended 
laws of his country. Your father has committed 
forgery !—is discovered—and——”’ 

But Isabella lay senseless at his feet. Struck to 
the heart, as he raised her young fair form, in which 
parity and innocence seemed to have found their 
dwelling. He almost wished those eyes— 

—— “ From whose pure ray 
Dark vice would turn abashed, away” 
would never more lose ; that she might never 
revive to become the associate with crime, and be 
familiar with the evil he had brought upon her. 
She continued several] hours in a death-like stupor. 


of a miserable little state-room—a negro woman 
watched beside her. The recollections of the past 
night rushed upon her—she then felt the full misery 
of her lot. Was it indeed her father! the father 
she had adored—whom she had allowed her ima- 
gination to picture as all that was good and great! 
who had with his own lips made a confession so 
dreadful. Were all her youthful hopes—her day- 
dreams ended thus? She felt she could have 
borne anything but disgrace—but ignominy! All 
other misfortunes seemed light in comparison, for 
then at least hope would have been left, but now 
the flowers of life seemed crushed at once. Nothing 
to a young person, just entering life, is more dread- 
ful than disgrace, and to find that being, whom a 
romantic imagination had pictured as possessing 
every excellence, wanting in integrity. 

She prayed for resignation, and felt composed. 
She sought her father, and found him sunken in the 
lowest depths of despondency. She spoke to him 
calmly, but the sight of her only added to his dis- 
tress. However, the soft tones of her voice at 
length whispered balm to his erushed spirit. His 
misery found relief in words. 

‘Oh! Isabella!” said he in incoherent accents, 
“to what a lot have I brought you! I, who ought 
to have sheltered you from evil—your innocence— 
your virtues—are all a reproach to me. Little did 
I once suppose I should have fallen so low, but % 
have gone on, step by step, until my ruin is cora- 
plete.” 

Wilding was the companion of their voyage: 
indeed his fate seemed linked with theirs. At first 
the evident fate of the father and daughter seemed to 
awe him into seriousness, but he soon resumed his 
noisy merriment, under pretence of raising their 
spirits. It appeared, however, to Isabella, a re- 
source to drown the whispers of his own con- 
science, to hide under an assumed recklessness and 
open manner, thoughts too dark to be revealed. 
His manner to her was changed: he no longer 
treated her as a pretty plaything, it was an amuse- 
ment to coax and tease alternately, but he addressed 
her with more respect, though still with evident 
admiration. Indeed it was impossible for the rough- 
est and most hardened nature, not to feel the influ- 
ence of the mild virtues of Isabella. He saw she 
was a being more refined and exalted than any 
with whom he had ever associated. 

After a short voyage, they arrived in Havanna, 
where, under assumed naines, they resided in an 
obscure situation, until they could decide upon 
their future plans. Isabella observed with regret, 
that Wilding continued his addresses to her, ina 
more decided manner than before, and also that his 
influence over her father was more unbounded. 
She often expressed to her father her dislike to him, 
and begged that they might separate. She could 
not endure that he sheuld be their companion in 
their wanderings. 

“ Why, Isabella,” said Mr. Rivers, one day, “do 
you dislike Mr. Wilding so much? It is a very un- 
grateful return for the high opinion he entertains of 
you! you wrong him if you attribute my errors to 
him! No,” added he with a sigh, “I alone am re- 
sponsible for ny misdeeds. His manners are cer- 
tainly not the most polished, and may not please 
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good qualities. He has been my firm friend, and 
will still stand by me, outlawed asl am. He stops 
not to weigh the consequences, when to serve a 
friend is in question. You will never find one more 
warm-hearted—more devoted in his attachments, 
than Wilding, and one it would give me greater 
pleasure to see the husband of my dear child.” 

“« My husband !” exclaimed Isabella, in amaze- 
ment, “sure you are not serious, father ?” 

“Certainly I am,” answered he turning away 
from her astonished gaze, “and if it is the first 
time the idea has occurred to you, I beg you will 
think seriously of it; my health is precarious, and 
should I die, where would my Isabella find a pro- 
tector?” He turned towards her—took her hand— 
tears were in his eyes. 

“Oh! my father!” said Isabella, much affected, 
“let not my future destiny disturb you! Trust in 
that Providence who protects all—but to marry 
him I never can consent.” 

Just then Wilding entered, and put a stop to the 
conversation. 

The next day, Mr. Rivers sought Isabella in her 
own room. He informed her that Mr. Wilding had 
made proposals, and most ardently desired her to 
accept his hand. Isabella desired her father to 
take from her a decided negative, in what terms he 
pleased. 

“ Reflect awhile, Isabe!la,” said he, “this is a 
subject on which you must not so hastily decide— 
you are prejudiced against Mr. Wilding: I feel 
convinced, if you knew him better, you would re- 
gard him with other feelings. I own he has faults, 
but he has never had many advantages, he has 


’ been thrown among rude associates—his regard 


and admiration for you are so great, that your sweet 
and virtuous influence will make him all you wish.” 

«“ Ah! no!” replied Isabella, “I feel convinced 
he has ran a long course of dissipation and vice, 
but I entreat you, urge me no longer on a subject so 
disagreeable to ine.” 

“Indeed you are unjustto Mr. Wilding,” said 
Rivers, ‘and consider you are excluded from all 
other society ; we must live a life of obscurity and 
concealment: he must be our companion where- 
ever we go, for not even to please you, can I sepa- 
rate from him. You can never have an opportu- 
nity for a better choice ; think of this, my dear girl, 
and let prudential considerations influence you, if 
nothing else. I will leave you now, to reflect on all 
Ihave said, and hope soon to hear you have de- 
cided as I wish.” 

He was retiring, but Isabella called after him. 

“ Stop father, my determination is already made. 
No time, no reflection will ever alter it! I cannot 
marry Mr. Wilding! I entreat you will tell him so 
immediately.” 

“Oh, Isabella,” replied Mr. Rivers, smiling, “a 
lady’s mind may change !~ I will leave you until 
to-morrow, when I will hear your final decision. 
You will not, my child, thwart your fathers’ plans 
for your happiness ?” 

« My happiness!” exclaimed Isabella,—but her 
father bad left the room, leaving her disturbed and 
uncomfortable at his words. 

The next day Mr. Rivers entered the room with 
a smile on his countenance, and an assumed ap- 
pearance of ease. There was a restlessness and 
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anxiety about him which showed he had under- 
taken a task which he tried to persuade himself 
was easy. 

“Well, my child,” said he, “our plans are all 
arranged: we are to sail in the next ship for France, 
and in that delightful country we are to find some 
sweet retired spot, which you shall choose, my 
dearest, and there we will spend our lives, devoting 
ourselves to your happiness. Mr. Wilding will not 
listen to deferring your marriage until we arrive 
there, as I wish, but insists on its taking place be- 
fore we leave here.” 

“ Our marriage!” said Isabella, “then it appears 
you have not informed him of my determination !” 

“No, no, replied he, “I did not repeat your idle 
words of yesterday—you spoke before you had 
given the subject sufficient reflection.” 

“Well, then, said she, “I hope you will do so 
now, for my determination is unaltered.” 

“ No, Isabella,” replied her father, « I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot!” 

“Then,” replied she, with glowing cheeks, “I 
must perform the disagreeable task myself!” 

“What would you do,” said Mr. Rivers, stopping 
her in alarm, “ would you ruin me and yourself? 
Oh! Isabella! you who have been so dutiful and 
obedient hitherto, why do I find you so untractable 
on a subject so important to us both? You must, 
you must marry Mr. Wilding! there is no alterna- 
tive! You know not how completely I am in his 
power--he will listen to no denial—he insists on it! 
you must marry him! I knew your opinion of him, 
and I have long endeavored to prevail on him to 
relinquish his suit, but I cannot; Iam Jost without 
him! Ihave nothing—obliged to fly my country— 
we have no other resource !” 

“ Oh!- my father!” said Isabella, “is it pecu- 
niary considerations, which tie you to him? do not 
suffer it! I have youth—health—strength: there 
are a thousand ways we can live, independently 
of him; the most menial drudgery will be prefer- 
able to me!” 

‘No, no!” replied he, “ it cannot be, you know 
not the many ways I am entangled with him !” 





so much ?” said Isabella, “is this the way he un- 
generously uses the power he has over you ?” 
‘He is my friend still,” he answered, looking 
confused, “ he will do any thing to serve me, but he 
must have his reward. Your hand is the price he 
demands for the services he has rendered me, and 
still has the power todo. You must consent, my 
child—your fathers’ fate depends on you! I would 
not urge it if I was not convinced it is the only re- 
source from greater misery to us both. Come, my 
dearest, consider it inevitable, and let your consent 
be a cheerful one !” 

She wept in uncontrolled despair. Mr. Rivers 
was moved by her evident distress. 

« My dearest child !” said he, embracing her, “if 
this is indeed so repugnant to you, you shall not 
consent! let what will happen, you shall not sacri- 
fice yourself for me! I will endeavor to find some 
way to escape from a lot so disagreeable to you!” 
He then kissed her—begged her to compose her- 
self, and lefttheroom. Isabella felt much relieved 
when she found herself alone. Hope dawned 





through the storms which beset her. 


“Is this, then, your friend on whom you relied . 
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Several weeks passed away without any new 
occurrence. Isabella confined herself to her own 
room as much as possible, to avoid Wilding. Her 
father continued to put him off from time to time. | 
whilst he was endeavoring to find a way to get 
Isabella out of his power. 

At length one day, he came to her with an open 
letter in his hand, and his countenance expressed 
much satisfaction. ‘Well, Isabella,” said he, 
“every thing is arranged; I have provided an asy- 
Jum for you, where you will not be molested by 
Wilding. This is a letter from my youngest sister, 
Mrs. Belmore, in answer to one I wrote to her, in- 
forming her partly of your situation, and requesting 
her to receive you under her protection, until I can 
provide a home for us together. You are surprised 
to hear of a relation so near, for the first time. I 
will relate to you an outline of my life, and pev- 
haps you may find some circumstances to excuse 
my many errors. Yes, Isabella, I feel you cannot 
retain any regard for one who has acted so unlike 
a father to you. Do not interrupt me—I know what 
you would say—but until I saw you, I thought, or 
eared very little for your future destiny—but now 
you have been with me, too late I feel the charm of 
your society, and your affection. There was a 
tiie when my aspirations after virtue were as pure 
and as sincere as your own Isabella, but they were 
all destroyed by the influence of those around me. 
Too weakly have I yielded, and the want of firm- 
ness of character, I now perceive has been my 
ruin! My father and mother placed all their hap- 
piness in fashionable life, and she brought up a 
large family of children to follow in her footsteps. 
To marry off her daughters well, and secure a for- 
tune for ine, her only son, was the aim of my 
mother’s life. When I returned from college, I 
found she had succeeded, step by step, in establish- 
ing herself in those circles, where alone she thought 
happiness was to be found. By dint of making 
new acquaintances, and cutting old ones, she had 
raised herself. Whilst at college, I had formed an 
engagement witha lovely, intelligent girl, who had 
no fortune. My mother soon influenced me to 
break these ties. By flattering my vanity, and in- 
stilling a taste for fashionable society, she soon pre- 
vailed on me to offer myself to a girl of fortune. 
I was accepted, and we soon commenced a life of 
reckless extravagance. My wife thought her for- 
tune entitled her to every indulgence that wealth 
could procure, and I, finding no happiness at home, 
sought it in other scenes. I was soon the prey of 
those, who vampire-like, live on the weakness of 
others, My family, perceiving how it would end, 
interfered; they were afraid, they said, I would 
lose my respectability, for that was the height of 
their morality—but it was too late. I blindly rushed 
on in the path they had placed me. They remon- 
strated warmly—I resented it! an open rupture en- 
sued. Soon after you were born, Isabella, and your 
mother fell a victim to imprudent exposure, in the 
pursuit of pleasure. Too soon after your birth, ruin 
stared me in the face. My father then came for- 
ward—he offered to settle my affairs provided I 
gave every thing into his hands and accepted a 
clerkship in his counting-house. I refused—and 
he cast me off! I placed you at Madame C.’s un- 





known to them, determined they should have no 





influence over you, and gathering the remains of 
my wife’s once splendid fortune, concluded to try 
my fate atthe South. Since then I have had vari- 
ous success, sometimes flattered by fortune, some- 
times threatened by ruin. I went to New-York on 
business, and saw you, Isubella: your sweetness 
and goodness awakened long dormant feelings. 
Visions of domestic happiness, yet to be mine, 
began to arise. I could not resist your persuasion, 
I brought you with me to New-Orleans—I deter- 
mined to break from my vicious associates, and 
live for you alone. I had before this entered into 
some speculations with Mr. Wilding, and every 
thing promised success; but all at once he inform- 
ed me the result was unfortunate. Iwas in des- 
pair. He suggested to me the project of forging 
the name of a person who had once obtained some 
funds of mine, and unjustly withheld them. I 
started from the project at first with horror, but he 
represented in so plausible a manner, that it was 
only taking what was justly my due, that I at length 
listened to him. It was for your sake I then wish- 
ed riches, that we might fly from scenes where I 
had too weakly mingled with a set of unworthy as- 
sociates. We were discovered, and fled: Wilding 
has since taken measures to hush up the affair, 
for fear that he, too, may be implicated ; and. by 
paying well, he will probably succeed. Mrs. Bel- 
more is my youngest sister; she was a warm- 
hearted girl of fifteen when I left home, she is now 
a wealthy widow. What changes have taken place 
in her character I know not; however, her letter is 
kind: she offers you a home until I can arrange 
one for you. A gentleman, she says, a friend of 
her’s, will shortly sail from here, who will take 
charge of you to Philadelphia, where she will 
meet you.” 

‘ But, father,” said Isabella, “ will you not be 
exposed to the malice of Mr. Wilding, if I leave 
you?” 

“No,” he replied; ‘other objects will soon en- 
gage his attention, when le finds you are no longer 
in his power.” 

With secresy and dispatch Mr. Rivers arranged 
every thing for the departure of Isabella; and one 
evening, when Wilding had sallied out to his 
nighily orgies, he conducted her to the ship, which 
was to sail the next morning. He placed her un- 
der the care of the gentleman his sister had named, 
and parted from her with a burst of feeling he 
could not control. He knew not how closely she 
was entwined around his heart, until they were 
obliged to separate. He embraced her again and 
again, and called her by every endearing epithet ; 
for she had awakeued those pure and holy feelings, 
which a long association with immoral companions 
had almost crushed. 

A fair wind soon blew them to their destined 
port. Mrs. Belmore was waiting for Isabella, and 
immediately conducted her to the country, where 
she resided during the summer. A large and gay 
party were assembled there. Mrs. Belmore was 
kindly disposed to her niece, but she was accustom- 
ed to flattery, and surrounded by those who were 
willing to administer it; they therefore engaged 
her attention, and she almost forgot the retiring Isa- 
bella. There was much riding and walking ; every 
one was occupied by their own pursuits, and there 
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happened to be no one who felt disposed to soothe 
the lacerated feelings of the broken-spirited girl. 
Isabella had written to Emma, informing her of her 
arrival at Mrs. Belmore’s. Emma wished her to 
pass part of the summer with her. At length Isa- 
bella received a letter from her, informing her that 
Mr. D’Arcy was in Philadelphia, and would return 
in afew days. Emma urgently entreated her to 
join him, and accompany him to their house. Mrs. 
Belmore made no objection, and Isabella gladly 
accepted the invitation. 

When she arrived there, all the family welcomed 
her in the most affectionate manner. The warm- 
hearted Emma ran eagerly to meet her. Mrs. 
D'Arcy received her with motherly kindness, all 
the younger ones quickly gathered around their 
former favorite, whilst Theodore’s eyes expressed 
a welcome too profoundly felt for words. Isabella 
could only reply to all these demonstrations of kind- 
ness by her tears: her heart was deeply touched, 
and the first evening passed, in that happy circle, 
in more comfort than she had long knew. Emma 
was impatient for a tete a tete with her friend, and 
they retired early to their room. 

“Qh, my dear Isabella,” cried Emma eagerly, 
as soon as they were alone, “I have so much to 
tell you.” 

“Well, dear Emma,” replied Isabella, “ pray 
commence, I am impatient to hear it.”—But Emma 
let down the curtain, then moved the light, and 
seemed to find a thousand things to do before she 
began her tale. Isabella again urged her to com- 
mence.— 

“Qh, it is nothing—it is nothing after all,” said 
she, smiling and blushing; “ you will think me 
very foolish, I dare say.” 

“Ah!” said Isabella, laughing, “I can imagine, 
an affair of the heart! Do, dear Emma, tell me 
all about it.” 

‘««[ have nothing to tell, indeed I have not,” said 
she, looking down, “ only there is such an interest- 
ing person visiting in the neighborhood, that is all, 
I assure you: now do not suppose him a declared 
lover of mine, for he is not,—indeed he is not.” 

“« Not yet, perhaps,” said Isabella; “ but who 
and what is he? Let me know all,—do, dear 
Emma.” 

« He is.an Englishman,” she replied, “ residing 
here for the recovery of his health—Colonel Mor- 
daunt, Charles Augustus Mordaunt: what a ro- 
mantic name, is it not, Ilsabella?—In our school- 
girl, novel-reading days, we could not have ima- 
gined anything more delightful. How much bet- 
ter it sounds than Jonathan Goodman! Poor soul! 
father and mother may like him as well as they 
please, but they cannot compare him to Colonel 
Mordaunt ;—so interesting—so Byron-like.” 

A strain of music was just then heard beneath 
the window. They both paused to listen: Emma 
whispered, “It is he—so like him; how different 
from Jonathan, he has no music in his soul.” A gui- 
tar and a fine manly voice performed several sere- 
nading airs: it ceased, the minstrel departed, and 
the girls retired to their pillows. Emma talked 
Isabella to sleep, descanting on the perfections of 
her admirer. 

The next morning was bright and clear,—all ria- 
ture seemed shining with fresh charms. As Isa- 








bella walked on the piazza, and surveyed the noble 
scenery, the majestic Hudson and its lovely banks, 
she felt something like the happiness of former 
days springing up in her heart, and her spirits 
were soothed by the kindness of the family, who 
endeavored to outvie each other in attentions to 
her: Theodore proposed a ride—he had a fine 
horse, one he knew would just suit Miss Rivers; 
Emma pleaded some household occupation as an 
engagement, and declined joining them; one of 
her younger sisters gladly supplied her place, and 
they mounted in fine spirits. When they returned 
Emma met them with her round face more radiant 
with happiness than usual, and the bloom on her 
cheek of a deeper die. She accompanied Isabella 
to her room, where she went to disrobe from her 
riding-dress, and informed her Colonel Mordaunt 
had been with her all morning, and was extremely 
agreeable. ‘ But you will see him this evening,” 
added she: ‘‘ Miss Dormer, your old acquaintance, 
has sent us an invitation toa small party, and he 
will be there. Caroline Dormer is looking her 
prettiest, to fascinate him, but I do not think she 
will succeed.” 

At sunset the carriage was ordered to convey 
them to Mrs. Dormer’s. When they arrived, the 
company were some of them enjoying the long 
summer twilight, strolling on the piazza, or about 
the beautiful grounds of the place. The D’Arcy 
party proceeded to the drawing-room, and, after 
paying their respects to the lady of the house, 
seated themselves there. The eyes of Emma were 
cast in every direction, to discover the object most 
interesting to her; whilst Isabella was engrossed 
by several former acquaintances. At length Emma, 
with heightened color, pressed the hand of Isa- 
bella, and whispered, “There he is, on the piazza, 
leaning against the pillar where the jessamine is 
entwined. Look now through the window, over 
old Mrs. Harrel’s head—I dare not look myself— 
Caroline Dormer is talking to him.” Isabella look- 
ed as Emma directed, Whata shock awaited her! 
Wilding stood before her! Yes, there he was, 
leaning against the pillar where the jessamine 
grew, conversing with Miss Dormer. It was he, 
but changed; he was paler and thinner, for he had 
suffered from a severe attack of the fever, common 
at Havanna. His dress also changed the tout en- 
semble of his appearance: he was habited in black, 
of the finest materials and of the first fashion, 
though devoid of dandyism. He was leaning with 
rather a languid air, and without any of that noisy 
vulgarity which once distinguished him. He evi- 
dently had a guard onevery word and action, while 
he endeavored to personate the character he had 
assumed. Isabella’s eyes were fixed, as if by a 
spell; she could not take them from the object 
most unwelcome to her sight. Emma had turned 
away her head, and perceived not the astonish- 
ment and dismay of Isabella, who continued with 
her eyes fixed on him in speechless silence. 

The twilight soon deepened into night. Brilliant 
lights supplied the place of day. Tea was over, 
and dancing commenced. Theodore claimed the 
hand of Isabella; whilst, in another part of the 
room, she beheld Emma standing up with the soa 
disant Colonel Mordaunt. When Isabella was re- 
turning to her seat, Emma approached, leaning on 
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his arm, and introduced him. Confused and em- 
barrassed, Isabella dared not look up, whilst she 
courtesied slightly; he, however, appeared perfect- 
ly at his ease, as if she were an entire stranger. 
“Can it be?” thought she: “surely Iam mistaken. 
[ have heard of remarkable resemblances, and this 
must be one ;—but then, the voice is also the same. 
I will observe more closely.”” Theodore, however, 
engaged her attention, and Emina soon walked 
away with her Colouel. 

The full moon shone brightly, and Theodore 
prevailed on Isabella to promenade with him the 
piazza. Accompanied by him, surrounded by beau- 
tiful scenery, the air filled with delicious perfumes, 
gay and happy forms flitting through the brilliantly 
highted apartments, she thought that, were it not for 
the recollections of the scenes through which she 
had so lately passed, and the presence of Wilding, 
who pursued her like an evil genius, how happy 
she might now be. Mrs. D’Arcy beckoned to The- 
odore through the opened sash, and begged him 
to conduct Mrs. Hand to her carriage. He obeyed, 
first placing Isabella beside his mother. She was 
seated with her back to the window, and her at- 
tention being no longer occupied by Theodore, she 
looked around for Emma. She beheld her reluc- 
tantly dancing with Mr. Goodinan, the Colonel was 
not near, whilst Isabella was endeavoring to see 
him. <A low voice behind her—his unwelcome 
voice, addressed her thus :—* Keep my secret, and 
I will not betray yours, Miss Rivers: that I am 
here under an assumed name, and you are the 
daughter of a felon, need not be known to these 
good people, whilst we pursue our separate 
schemes.” 

Isabella’s eyes were cast down, to conceal her 
agitation, and her frame shook with fear and ab- 
horrence as she listened. To be classed as an as- 


sociate of his, in his schemes of villany and deceit, } 


was dreadful to her. She felt as if she ought 
to prociaim his deception, and unmask him at 
once; but for her father’s sake, she was obliged 
to be silent. Theodore soon returned, and Wild- 
ing retreated. Wilding handed Emma to the car- 
riage, and [sabella beheld him whispering his 
adicux to her, inthe most tender manner. Emma 
was all happiness and gaiety during their ride 
homewards, whilst all Theodore’s kind attentions, 
though they soothed, could not disperse the dejec- 
tion of Isabella. 

“ Tell me, Isabella,” said Emma, as soon as they 
reached their sleeping apartment, “‘ what do you 
think of Colonel Mordaunt?” 

Isabella hesitated: she was undecided how she 
ought to reply; at length she answered evasively, 
“I saw too little of him this evening to form an 
opinion.” 

“ However,” said Emma, “ you saw enough to 
perceive he is handsome, and a perfect gentleman 
in his manners.” 

“No,” replied Isabella, “I did not perceive 
that.” 

** Indeed!” said Emma, much disappointed ; 
“then you see very differently from every one 
here.” 

“Oh, my dear Emma,” said Isabella, taking her 
hand, and speaking earnestly, “before you give 
away your heart, I beseech you, ascertain whe 
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this stranger is—be sure you are not deceived— 
remember all the tales we have heard of impostors, 
of actors, and valets even, who have passed them- 
selves for gentlemen, and won the purest hearts.” 

« Colonel Mordaunt an actor, a valet indeed,” 
said Emma, indignantly drawing away her hand: 
“far from that, I believe his rank is even higher 
than he acknowledges, he hinted as much to me 
to-night. If he were an impostor, my father, moth- 
er, and Theodore, surely could not be deceived.” 

“Jt is very strange,” said Isabella, «that they 
should admit a stranger without proper introduc- 
tion, and allow his attentions to you.” 

“They are not as wise and prudent as you are, 
it appears, Miss Rivers,” replied Emma, coldly, 
whilst she prepared to retire in silence. 

Isabella, also in silence, followed her, whilst 
uncertain how to act, and what more to say to 
Emma. She feared to betray him, for she dreaded 
the power he seemed to have over her father 
would be exercised in revenge, and still she could 
not permit the innocent Emma to fall a prey to his 
villany. In silence they sought their pillows, and 
the two friends lay side by side, whilst coldness 
and estrangement, for the first time, was felt be- 
tween them. Long they tossed restlessly: at length 
Emma sunk into an uneasy slumber, and Isabella 
wept herself to sleep. 

Another bright and lovely day succeeded. Theo- 
dore proposed an excursion on the water, and 
again Emma pleaded an engagement at home. The 
younger members of the family gladly joined the 
party, and they proceeded to the boat. The magni- 
ficent scenery, the joyous party, and their kindness 
to Isabella, again almost made her forget there was 
care and sorrow inthe world. After visiting a small 
island in the vicinity, and exploring its fairy works, 
they returned in time for dinner. As they were 
ascending the path, which wound up the bank to- 
wards the house, about half way, they encountered 
Emma and Colonel Mordaunt, who had sallied 
out to meet them, and had placed themselves on a 
rustic seat beneath a venerable oak. Isabella in- 
voluntarily started and turned pale at the sight of 
him. A cold shudder ran over her to see him so 
familiarly seated by the side of her fair and bloom- 
ing friend. Theodore looked at her with surprise, 
but was prevented speaking by their near ap- 
proach. The Colonel appeared as much at his 
ease as usual, and seemed not to notice Isabella 
particularly ; but she caught one dark and lower- 
ing glance from him unobserved by others, which 
made her shudder. The path was narrow, and 
partly composed of rude steps hewn from the na- 
tive rock. As they were ascending, it so happened 
that Emma and Theodore passed on before Isa- 
bella, the younger ones having rapidly attained 
the summit. Whilst the Colonel lingered to assist 
her, he said, in low tone—* So it seems you have 
been endeavoring to instil suspicion in your credu- 
lous friend—I warn you to beware; as yet you 
have done no mischief, but do not attempt it again: 
I can crush your own schemes on Theodore D’Ar- 
cy by one word.” He spoke without moving a 
muscle of his face, and an observer would have 
supposed his words of trifling import. 

Isabella, however, was extremely agitated as she 
replied, “‘ Do not think any evil consequences to 
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myself, will deter me from rescuing Emma, if I 
can doit. Do not suppose I will quietly stand by 
and see her, innocent and good as she is, fall a 
prey to an impostor.” 

He gazed at her a moment with suppressed 
rage: ‘‘ Your father’s fate is in my power,” said 
he, “ if youdo not wish to see him tried,—con- 
demned to a felon’s lot,—if you do not wish to be 
branded with his disgrace, desist;—again I warn 
you to beware.” 

They now had ascended the bank, where Theo- 
dore and Emma were waiting for them, whilst both 
observed with wonder the paleness and agitation 
of Isabella. Mordaunt walked on with Emma, 
and the winding of the path soon concealed them. 

Theodore offered his arm to the trembling Isa- 
bella— What is it,” said he, “agitates you thus ? 
why do you turn so pale at the sight of Colonel 
Mordaunt?” 

‘Oh, Theodore,” said she, stopping him, “I 
fear—nay, 1 know, Colonel Mordaunt is not what 
he appears; he is winning the heart of Emma, and 
he is not worthy of her—he will plunge her into 
misery. Ask me not how I know it, I cannot ex- 
plain, and, above all, I entreat you never to reveal 
what I have said. Ivan tell you no more, but it 
will be easy for him to prove his truth, if he is not 
adeceiver. As her brother, you ought to require 
from him credentials to prove his respectability, 
before it is too late for Emma’s peace of mind.” 

Theodore was astonished and thunderstruck ! 
How Colonel Mordaunt had been introduced, he 
knew not; but on his arrival at home, after a short 
absence, he found him well established in the so- 
ciety of the neighborhood, and never had doubted 
he was other than he had avowed himself—a gen- 
tleman, and a man of fortune. He would inquire 
immediately of his father, how he had been intro- 
duced, and to wliom he had brought letters. 

They soon reached the house. Iu front of it they 
found Emma and the pretended Colonel, among 
some green-house plants which had been placed 
there: he was culling bouquets, and insinuating a 
thousand tender and gallant things, after the East- 
ern fashion; all he presented to her had many 
hidden meanings. She, fluttered and blushing, 
turned away, toconceal her confusion. Theodore 
passed on to the house, to seek his father immedi- 
ately. Mordaunt approached Isabella, whilst a 
large oleander partly concealed them from Emma. 

“Tsabella,” said he, with a look of passionate 
admiration, ‘‘I have loved you, I love you still,— 
the sight of you has revived those feelings I 
thought were destroyed when you fled from me,— 
be mine—say one word, and I will give up the pur- 
suit of Emma, whose fortune alone attracts me;— 
fly with me to your father !—loved Isabella be 
mine.” 

«« Never!” said she, as she ran up the steps of 
the piazza, and sought her own room. 

Theodore obtained no satisfactory information 
from his father. He did not know,—he believed it 
was the Dormers who introduced him to Colonel 
Mordaunt. Theodore went to the Dormers; they 
were sure it was the Nortons, and the Nortons be- 
lieved it was the Hands, whilst the Hands were 
very much surprised, for surely it was the D’Arcys 
who first knew him. Suspicion became awakened, 














and Colonel Mordaunt found, notwithstanding his 
horses, his servants, and his carriage, he no longer 
would be welcome, unless he could produce some 
testimonials to his truth. He assumed an air of 
haughty dignity: he gave Emma to understand that 
he cared not for the common herd, as he designa- 
ted the worthy circle where he had so lately flour- 
ished; but on her account, to satisfy her parents, 
he could bring credentials which would triumph- 
antly refute all the slander which was circulated. 

Isabella was relieved from a thousand fears 
when she heard he was to depart. She was strol- 
ling one evening alone in the extensive garden, 
through a pathway bordered with high current 
bushes. Suddently she heard the shrubbery push- 
ed apart, and Wilding stood before her. His fea- 
tures were convulsed with passion, and his eyes 
glared on her with rage. 

“You have succeeded,” said he through his shut 
teeth ; “ you have.awaked suspicions which you 
know I cannot suppress; twice you have baftled 
me—but I will have my revenge—you shall not 
elude me again. I loved you—passionately loved 
you—but you fled from me !—I gave you up—ac- 
cident made me acquainted with Emma D’Arcy. 
She and Theodore, you know, have fortunes inde- 
pendent of their father—I resolved to forget my dis- 
appointment in the pursuit of riches—I was on the 
point of success, for I acted well my part—you 
have defeated me, and Iam not used to being de- 
feated by a girl—a weak, silly girl. Do not think 
I will quietly leave you to Theodore D’Arcy ;—no, 
I tell you I will have my revenge, when and how 
you least expect it.” 

He disappeared as suddently as he approached, 
leaving Isabella overcome with consternation at 
his words and manner. Theodore, who was seek- 
ing her, soon joined her, and earnestly inquired 
what had caused her <zitation. She could only 
answer evasively, and entreat him not to question 
her. He forbore, though his curiosity was strongly 
excited, for he thought he had seen the departing 
form of a man leaving her as he approached. 

Several weeks passed away without anything 
unpleasant occurring to harrass the feelings of Isa- 
bella, except, indeed, the occasional dejection of 
Emma, as her heart sometimes sickened with hope 
deferred, at the long absence of Mordaunt. But 
she was young and sanguine, and she eagerly look- 
ed forward to the day when he would return, refute 
all calumnies, and Isabella would acknowledge 
the injustice she had done him. 

Theodore became every day more devoted to 
Isabella, whilst a pure and enduring attachment to 
him was springing up in her heart. Often whilst 
bounding along on their spirited steeds, over the 
lovely hills and dales of that charming neighbor- 
hood, animated by youth, and the first dawnings of 
that master-passion of their natures, they would 
almost forget there were other beings than them, 
selves, or other feelings than happiness in the 
world. At length Theodore declared his attach- 
ment to her: an attachment, he informed her, had 
commenced when he first beheld her a thought- 
less, though charming school-girl ; it had increased 
until it had become a part of his being, and the 
hope of possessing her had been the end and aim 
of his existence. As Isabella listened to this de- 
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lightful language, the recollection of her father’s dis- 
grace overwhelmed her. She thought of the pride 
of the D'Arcy family, and she felt herself unwor- 
thy of the high, noble-minded Theodore, whose 
name for many generations had been unblemished. 
Much distressed, she turned from him, and begged 
him to forget her,—that there were circumstances 
which would prevent their union, whatever might 
be her own feelings. Theodore implored and in- 
sisted on her being more explicit. She thought 
she had no right to betray her father, but he under- 
stood enough from her, together with the rumors 
which had reached him, to have asuspicion of the 
truth. He tried to convince her it would be no 
obstacle to their happiness—that she, innocent and 
lovely as she was, ought not to suffer for the 
misdeeds of another. He argued the subject so 
eloquently, Isabella felt half inclined to be con- 
vinced. 

She was in this state of indecision, sometimes 
happy when she received a new proof of the at- 
tachment of Theodore—sometimes miserable when 
she thought destiny had placed an inseparable bar 
between them, when one day, as they were walk- 
ing in aretired lane with Eimma and some of the 
younger meinbers of the family, they perceived a 
little boy hovering areund them, as if wishing to 
speak tothem. They stopped several tines and 
addressed him, but when noticed he walked away. 
At length Isabella was separated from the rest for 
a few moment; he suddenly approached her, say- 
ing— 

a have a note for you, Miss, which I was de- 
sired to give you when nobody was by.” 

« Give it me then,” said she. 

He handed it—it was her father’s hand. The 
boy had rapidly disappeared, for Theodore ap- 
proached. Isabella endeavored to conceal the 
note, but he had already perceived it, and also her 
trepidation. 

“ What affects you thus ?” said he. 

“« Ask me not,” replied she; “I cannot tell yon.” 

“ [sabella,” said he, “I have often found you 
agitated and distressed—you always refused to 
confide in me—I have known you too long to be 
lightly moved to suspicion, but I cannot help per- 
ceiving, you are surrounded by mysteries, and have 
many little concealments.” 

“It is true, too true,” she answered, much dis- 
tressed, ‘‘I am enveloped in mysteries which I can- 
not explain—I, who would not have a thought con- 
cealed from you, if | could act as I wished, but I 
am controlled by circumstances.” 

She then left him, and retired to the house.— 
When she was free from observation, she opened 
the note. It was from her father. She was much 
surprised to find he was in the neighborhood, and 
requested her to meet him at a place he named, as 
soon as she could do so, without being seen, for 
above all things he wished to remain concealed. 
His note filled her with alarm, for she feared he 
was involved in new difficulties. She knew not 
how to arrange a meeting without observation, for 
she was seldom alone, and Theodore was ever 
watchful to attend her. These perplexities caused 
her to be abstracted and thoughtful the rest of the 
evening: in vain Theodore attempted to rouse her, 
she was evidently lost in thought. 





It happened the next morning they were engaged 
to accompany a large party in a boating excursion. 
Just as they were on the point of starting, Isabella 
declined going, and pleaded a head-ache as an ex- 
cuse. She insisted that no one should remain on 
her account, and they departed without her. Mr. 
D'Arcy was engaged in household affairs, and Isa- 
bella contrived to elude the children, and departed 
to meet her father. She followed his directions 
through the lane, across fields, and overa high rocky 
hill, covered with trees, found herself at an obscure 
low hut, where he was to meet her. She entered 
the rude dwelling, and beheld him waiting for her. 
She rushed forward to meet him, and he pressed 
her affectionately in his arms, but his countenance 
beamed not with pleasure—he seemed oppressed 
with grief. 

“ My child! my Isabella!” said he at length, “I 
have sent for you to save me from a fate, which is 
more dreadful to me than death. Yes, my daughter, 
it is you, and you alone, who can save me!” 

Isabella looked at him in wonder and alarm, and 
begged him to explain his meaning. 

He informed her, that—“ after her departure, 
Wilding at first expressed the most ungovernable 
rage; he seemed, however, to get over it, and ex- 
erted himself, by means of bribery, to hush ap the 
affair at New Orleans. He was afterwards ‘aken 
very ill with the fever which was prevailing at 
Havanna, and his physicians advised him to try a 
more northern air, for the entire recovery of his 
health. Wilding sailed for New-York, and Rivers 
did not hear from him for some time. At length 
he wrote in the most urgent manner, for Rivers 


Ao join himin New York, flattering him with ad- 


vantageous prospects—a lucky opening for a safe 
and lucrative employment, assuring him all danger 
of detection was over. He came, and when he 
arrived, found that Wilding only allured him there 
to have him in his power, in order to oblige Isabella 
to marry him. “And he swears by all that is dread- 
ful,” added Rivers, shuddering, “he will betray 
me to the hands of justice unless you comply with 
his wishes. His determination is fixed—I sce it— 
I know it. I have done every thing in my power 
to change it, but I cannot. It is you, and you alone, 
can save me. Will you, Isabella, save me from 
such a fate? The trial—the condemnation-—the 
wretched slavery in those hated walls—anc the 
finger of seorn—the disgrace which will be felt 
alike by you! On any thing but that—speak—can 
you, will you save me !” 

Isabella listened in appalled silence ; she heard 
every word, though she felt nearly turned to stone. 
Her heart seemed petrified within her, but her in- 
tellect was clear, and she comprehended at once 
their dreadful situation. This, then, was the ven- 
geance Wilding had threatened. She answered 
at once, for she perceived nothing else was to be 
done. 

“T will do as you desire !” 

The words were no sooner uttered than she sank 
down nearly exhausted. She soon revived, and 
was conscious her father was chafing her temples, 
whilst sobs burst from his breast, and his teers fell 
on her cheek. She slowly raised her eyes, and 
perceived Wilding standing near, with his arms 
folded, and gazing on her with a triumphant look, 
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and a demoniacal sneer on his countenance. She 
again closed her eyes to elude the hated sight, but 
her senses did not leave her; she was fully sensi- 
ble of all the misery of her situation, Her father 
raised her, and led her tothe door. He then gave 
her directions how and when to leave her present 
abode. 

“ Come,” said he hurrying her away, “ it will 
not do for you to be long away. Courage, my 
child,” added he, in a low tone, Wilding loves 
you, and your influence may make him more 
worthy of you.” 

She shuddered, and shook her head. She then 
turned to depart. Wilding started forward, and 
with a mocking manner said, 

“« Allow me to accompany you, my fair bride !”’ 

She ran precipitately down the rocky pathway, 
across the read, and through the fields, but he kept 
by her side. He attempted not to speak to her, or 
to arrest her, but he kept along with as fleet a foot 
as her own. 

They had entered a lane which led to the house, 
when she suddenly stopped, and hope again re- 
vived. “Mr. Wilding,” said she, “is it indeed your 
wish to possess a hand, when the heart is repug- 
nant? What happiness can you anticipate from 
such an union? There are others, no doubt, who 
would gladly accept the honor which I do not 
value !” 

«Say nothing, fair Isabella, you have given your 
consent, and no power on earth shall prevent you 
from being mine. Ihave vowed it, and [ will not 
again be frustrated, unless indeed,” added he with 
a rude laugh, “ you would prefer to see your father 


' take up his abode in yonder walls of Sing-Sing.” 


He then left her, for they were within sight of 
the house, and all hope expired with Isabella. 
Scarcely conscious of her movements, she pro- 
ceeded onward in her path. She had gone a few 
paces only, when Theodore suddenly appeared. 
His eyes were wild—his manner frenzied. 

“ Tell me, Isabella!” said he, seizing her by the 
hand, “was not that Mordaunt, with whom you 
have just parted ?” 

“Jt was!” she replied. 

‘What means this secret meeting ?” said he, 
“that note you received yesterday—your agitation 
and confusion whenever his name is mentioned, 
and” added he, as with increasing suspicion, “ your 
interference to prevent his addresses to Emma? 
Speak! tell me at once, and end this dreadful sus- 
pense !” 

“ Theodore!” said she mournfully, almost ex- 
hausted by the agitation she had suffered, “ you 
have long known me—you can judge if I am ca- 
pable of the actions yoususpect! I am conscious 
appearances are against me, but if your knowledge 
of my character does not vindicate me, I have 
nothing more to say !”’ 

“Oh! tell me anything, dear Isabella,” said he, 
“and I will believe you! Rid me of these hateful 
doubts, and I will bless you! Let me once more 
suppose you as pure, innocent, and lovely as I 
once did!” 

“‘[ can explain nothing!” said she, in an accent 
of despair, “I know you will have reason to sup- 
pose me every thing that is vile—but forget me— 
forget my existence, or remember me as one whose 





life would have willingly been devoted to your 
happiness, if destiny had permitted, but now—now 
I have promised to become another's.” She feltas 
if her resolution—her fortitude was leaving her. 
She left him, motionless from surprise, and entered 
the house. 

With the calmness of despair—a calmness which 
surprised herself, she performed her preparations 
to depart. She descended the stairs, and found 
Mrs. D’Arcv, Emma, and Theodore assembled in 
a small sitting room. The two former were discus- 
sing the strange, mysterious conduct of Isabella. 
Her absence in the morning—her meeting with 
Mordaunt, for Emma’s younger brother had seen 
them together, and had informed them of the 
circumstance. Isabella appeared at the door of 
the room, hab:ted in her travelling dress. Her face 
was deadly pale, with a strange, unnatural com- 
posure in her manner. 


“Mrs. D’Arcy,” said she, “will you have the 
goodness to allow one of your servants to convey 
my trunks to the landing ; the steam-boat will soon 
pass, and I am obliged to leave you thus suddenly. 
My father has sent for ie, and I go to meet him.” 


“ Certainly, Miss Rivers,” answered Mrs. D’ 
Arcy. 

“I go,” added Isabella, while her voice faltered, 
“conscious that my actions are invested with mys- 
tery and suspicion, which I cannot remove. You 
have all been kind to me, most kind; you have 
caused me many happy hours, which I can never 
forget, and could I suppose I bore with me the af- 
fection and esteem which you once felt for me, it 
would be some alleviation to my unhappy destiny.” 


She could say no more. Thoughts — recollec- 
tions, overpowered her. She burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, whilst she leaned against the door- 
frame for support. They were all moved by her 
evident distress. Emma involuntarily advanced a 
few steps towards her. Isabella forcibly suppressed 
her tears, and struggled for composure. She took 
the offered hand of Emma, pressed it, and mur- 
mured some indistinct words. She then turned 
away, and left the house. Theodore joined her, 
and merely said, “I will accompany you, Miss 
Rivers.” 

They walked on in silence. When they reached 
the landing, the Dewitt Clinton was opposite. 
There was a crowd assembled, and all was hurry 
and confusion. The trunks were thrown quickly 
into the small boat—Isabella uttered a hasty, though 
heartfelt «« God bless you, Theodore”—and sprang 
into it. It dashed rapidly through the water, as the 
rope was drawn in, and Isabella was soon handed 
into the steam-boat, which, speedily pursued its 
way. 

Theodore rushed from the place and ascended a 
bank, which commanded a view of the river, 
There, ina retired situation, screened by a thicket, 
he watched the departing boat. 

‘‘ Thus, then,” said he, as he threw himself on 
the ground, and abandoned himself to a passionate 
burst of grief, “is destroyed the fairest vision of 
my life! For years it has been the controlling 
feeling of my heart to possess her, whom I sup- 
posed as pure and as good, as she is lovely in per- 
sonand mind. Now! now, what a blank is life !” 
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But we will leave Theodore, and follow the un- 
happy Isabella. 

Her father and Wilding, who still passed under 
the name of Mordaunt, joined her at the next town, 
and they pursued their way to New York. As they 
passed Sing Sing, he looked at those gloomy walls, 
and shuddering, cast an expressive glance at Isa- 
bella. If she could have felt a sensation of satis- 
faction, she would have done so, when she reflect- 
ed, from that which she had saved her father. But 
her own sorrows were too great—the separation 
from him to whom she would gladly have dedi- 
cated her life, too recent, to experience anything 
but misery. 

They had determined to sail for France, and as 
there was a packet on the point of sailing for 
Havre, Rivers prevailed on Wilding to defer their 
marriage until they arrived there. He consented 
after binding Isabella by a promise, that she would 
then fulfil her engagement without more delay. 
They immediately embarked, and ‘Theodore read 
in the papers, a few days after Isabella had left 
them, among the names of the passengers to Havre, 
Mr. and Miss Rivers, and Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘Once more on the waters’—but we will not at- 
tempt to describe the sensations of Isabella at her 
second departure from New York, when she con- 
trasted her feelings with those of the year before. 
The season was the same—the sun shone as bright- 
ly—the scene remained unchanged ; but how dif- 
ferent were her feelings. ‘Then, hope was fresh, 
and life seemed strewed with flowers: now, she 
shuddered to look forward. Her only dependance 
was in Providence, and sometimes a faint, indis- 
tinct hope would arise, of a final escape from 
Wilding. 

Their passage was stormy, and Isabella confined 
herself mostly to her own state-room. But they 
rapidly, too rapidly for her, passed over the waves 
of the Atlantic. She would sometimes gaze towards 
the land she had left, whilst recollections of those 
she loved there, and the dread of the fate which 
awaited her, would almost deprive her of her 
senses. At length they approached the land. That 
sound, so joyous to the ears of others, brought dis- 
may to her. They soon reached their destined 
port, and prepared to goon shore. They left the 
ship for a smaller vessel, in order to reach the land. 
When they arrived there, as Wilding was assisting 
Isabella, his foot slipped, and he fell between the 
boat and the quay. The wind was blowing very 
hard, and the water was extremely rough—the 
boat was dashed against the pier, and he was crush- 
ed between them. He was taken out very much 
injured—conveyed to a hotel—and surgical aid was 
immediately procured, but in vain. When he be- 
came awnre that death awaited him, dark and 
gloomy terrors shook his soul. That great change 
which he had ever driven from his thoughts, now 
filled him with direful apprehension. He called 
Mr. Rivers to his bedside, and placing in his hands 
papers which would enable him to take possession 
of property in different places, informed him, while 
they were engaged in various speculations in New 
Orleans, he had always represented to him that the 
result was unfortunate; Wilding, however, had 
taken the profits himself, Rivers being too easily 
deceived to enquire into theiraffairs. He lingered 





a few days only, and soon terminated a long life 
of crime. His death caused Mr. Rivers much 
serious reflection. ‘This, and the influence of Isa- 
bella—so good, so gentle, and so innocent, awaken- 
ed his thoughts to better things, and he resolved to 
endeavor for the remainder of his days to compen- 
sate, if possible, for the errors of his former lite. 
He found himself in the possession of property 
sufficient for all the comforts of life, and devoted 
himself to the happiness of Isabella. He lavished 
upon her the most endearing kindness, and every 
tender attention. In these secret feelings of the 
heart, he found more true happiness than in all the 
pursuits of pleasure and dissipation. 

They visited every place of interest on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and whenever they remained for 
afew months in any place, Mr. Rivers procured 
masters to perfect Isabella in those accomplish- 
ments in which she had already acquired some 
proficiency. She endeavored to beguile the me- 
lancholy which she felt from the disappointment 
of her heart, by viewing the wonders of art and 
nature, and she found a great resource in culti- 
vating those talents and that mind, with which she 
was so highly gifted. Often, however, even when 
surrounded by the noblest works of art, or whilst 
gazing on the storied scenes of Europe, memory 
would recall that spot on the banks of the rural 
Hudson, where she had been most happy, and to 
her it appeared there the sun shone more brightly, 
and nature appeared more lovely than all the far- 
famed scenes she was visiting. 

Two years had passed in these wanderings. Mr. 
Rivers’s health had long been declining, and he 
now seemed sinking, through weakness. They de- 
termined to remain for awhile in a small, though 
lovely village in the South of France. They, there- 
fore took possession of a pleasant looking cottage, 
in acharming country. Soon after, Mr. Rivers was 
attacked by a paralytic-stroke, and for several 
months Isabella watched beside him, in his help- 
less state, ministering to his wants with the utmost 
devotion. He expired, blessing her; and thus she 
was left alone. 

An American gentleman happened to be passing 
through that village at the time, and hearing, acci- 
dentally, of the death of a countryman, and the 
desolate situation of his daughter, offered his ser- 
vices to the nurse who had attended Mr. Rivers. 
She accepted them, and agreed that he should 
watch beside the corpse, whilst she prevailed on 
the exhausted Isabella to seek a few hours repose. 
He stationed himself in the room where his fellow 
countryman was prepared for his last earthly dwel- 
ling, where he watched during the night. A dim 
light burned at one end of the room, and the brigi.: 
full moon was shining through the window, which 
he had thrown open to view the lovely scene with- 
out. All was still, and his attention was occu- 
pied gazing on the vineyards, sleeping in the 
moonlight, when he heard a slight sound in the 
apartment. He turned and beheld a female figure 
clothed in white, beside the corpse. She raised the 
cloth which covered the face, and when she beheld 
the change which death had already wrought on 
those sunken features, she uttered a slight excla- 
mation, and sunk to the floor. He raised her faint- 
ing form, and bore her to the window, hoping the 
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fresh air might revive her. He removed the drapery 
which had fallen over her face, and the bright rays 
of the moon shone on her as she opened her eyes, 
“Isabella!” ‘'Theodore!” they each exclaimed. 
The recognition was mutual. A pause of agitation 
ensued, 

“ Your father ?” enquired he, as he pointed to the 
bedy. 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“ And your husband?” added he, withdrawing 
his supporting arm from her, and placing her in a 
chair, 

“I am not married !” she replied, faintly. 

A weight of care seemed suddenly removed from 
his breast—he breathed more freely. The nurse 
soon entered, and prevailed-on Isabella to retire. 

The next day the body of her father was deposit- 
ed in the burial ground of a small community of 
Protestants. Theodore arranged every thing which 
could most contribute to the comfort of Isabella. 

Soon after, a mutual explanation ensued between 
them. Theodore had much to tell. His father was 
no longer living, and Emma was the wife of Jona- 
than Goodman, a neighbor, and a worthy man ; one 
whom she had known and esteemed from child- 
hood, and she was now a happy wife and mother. 

Isabella informed Theodore of the reasons for 
her apparently unaccountable conduct. He wrote 
to his mother and Emma, and told them of his un- 
expected meeting with Isabella. He explained to 
them enough to erase from their minds all unfavor- 
able impressions of Isabella, without informing 
them of the whole of Mr. Rivers’s delinquencies. 

In a few months they were united ; and after she 


"7 


‘ had accompanied him through the remainder of his 


tour, they returned to their dear native land. Mrs. 
D’Arcy received her with affection, and among all 
the blessings her union with Theodore had be- 
stowed on her, few were more valuable than so 
kind a mother. Those talents which she had had 
so fine an opportunity to cultivate, now made her 
the ornament of the society in which she moved, 
whilst in more private life she proved the best of 
wives and mothers. The story of her father’s life 
was a lesson to her—early to instil into the minds 
of her offspring, that firm integrity which no mis- 
fortune can shake—no cireumstanees corrupt. 








The Wife. 


Ir is not unfrequent that a wife mourns over the 
alienated affection of her husband, when she has 
made no effort herself to strengthen and increase 
his attachment. She thinks because he once loved 
her he ought always to love her, and she neglects 
those attentions which first engaged his heart. 
Many a wife is thus the cause of her own neglect 
and sorrow. That woman deserves not a husband’s 
generous love who will not greet him with smiles 
as he returns from the labors of the day; who will 
not try to chain him to his home by the sweet en- 
chantinent of a cheerful heart. ‘There is not one 
in a thousand so unfeeling as to withstand such an 
influence and break away from such a home. 

——— 

To a fond parent, who would not have his child 
corrected for a perverse trick, but excused it, say- 
ing, it was a small matter, Solon very well replied, 
‘* Aye, but custom is a great one.” 


ORIGINAL. 
Extract from an unpublished Poem, entitled 
“The Spirit’s Mysteries,’’ 


A warrior stood upon the battle plain ; 
Around him lay the dying and the dead— 
Dim was his hand with many a crimson stain, 
And wildly wav’d his dark locks o’er his head, 
Oh! ’twere a sight to fill with chilling dread 
The stoutest heart—those gory piles of slain— 
Where poured from many a corse, the torrent red}; 
Where many a sob was echoed back again, 
And many a holy prayer was breathed, alas! in 
vain! 


The setting sun shone fair upon the scene, 
His rays were glinted back from spear and 
shield— 
Banners lay strew'd upon the blood-drench’d green, 
Horses and arms promiscuous, piled the field. 
And there the warrior stood—as one might wield 
The destinies of nations! even now, 
All lonely as he stands, the world might yield, 
To the calm majesty of that dark brow, 
And at his nod or beck, in willing suppliancé 
bow. 


Then as he stood—soft broke upon his ear 
The holy summons of the vesper bell! 
Why trembles he? Is it with sudden fear ? 
Have sounds the power his giant soul to quell 7 
The sacred call to prayer! he knew it well. 
Prostrate he falls upon the bleod-stain’d sod, 
And while his bosom burns, as ‘twere a hell, 
He who so oft ’mid kings had dauntless trod, 
Alone pours forth his guilty soul in prayerto God, 


It bore him back te childhoed’s golden days, 
When he had knelt, and when his infant tongue 

Was taught to lisp the w rds of prayer and praise, 
And by the memory his seul is wrung. 

Again around a mother’s neck he hung, 
Again he heard that voice, so soft, so low— 

And bv the maddening recollection stung, 
Wit. his rough hand he wipes the tears that flow, 
And signs a bloody cress upon his manly brew, 


Whence was it? Had the bell a magic tone, 

To bend his haughty form, and melt his soul ? 
He has heard thousands when in triumph borne, 

Mingled with cannons’ roar, and drums’ deep 

roll— 
But when upon his ear so gently stole . 

That all-clear note—how should it dim his eye 
With woman’s tears, that single, distant toll— 

And draw him from his dreams of glory high? 

’Tis all unknown, untold—“ The Spirit’s Mys- 

tery!” 1. W, 
a = 2] 
Singing. 

Native simplicity ought principally to be kept 
in view. “ Music,” said an eminent Italian eritic, 
more than a hundred years ago,” ought to imitate 
the natural language of the human feelings and 











passions rather than the warbling of canary birds, 


which our singers now-a-day effect so vastly to 





mimic, with their quavering boasted cadences,” 














TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 


 ,,;,;,,,  ——————————————L——————————————————————E 


To a Young Lady. 


Icommend you, my dear friend, for not naming 
your child after any greatman. This foliy often 
subjects boys to the biting criticisms of their com- 
peers. I know a lad at school, of mediocrity of 
talents, and who might have passed well enough 
in the mass of the school, if his name had not been 
Solon. The boys were constantly running paral- 
lels between the great lawyer of Athens and their 
classmate. In getting up a little tragedy, for pri- 
vate enactment, a wicked tyro, in the prologue to 
the play, introduced the story of the opposition of 
the great Solon to the Thespian exhibitions, and 
suggested that the modern Solon might have the 
same enmities, but not for the same causes. He 
was not allowed to take a part. He was often 
taunted for his name, perticularly when he blun- 
dered over his Greek lessons. It might be said 
that these opinions of schoolboys lasted through- 
out his life. Dying at thirty years of age, and 
having acquired some celebrity as a lawver, there 
was still, among many of his early acquaintances, 
strong prejudices remaining. 

I was highly pleased to find that you have se- 
cured a good nursery-maid. This is of more im- 
portance than you think. The verne (little maids) 
of the Romans, who taught the infant in the nurse- 
ry, were educated in the best manner, and the 
child lisped his first accents from them ; hence the 
term vernacular language. We, thank Heaven, 
have a higher term for our language; it is our 
mother-tongue. 

Teach your child his letters yourself. Look 
carefully over your grammar, and get the sounds 
of letters and monosyllables accurately in your 
own mind, to be certain that the infant tongue of 
your child is made to pronounce rightly at the be- 
ginning; for a vicious pronunciation in infancy 
can never be wholly eradicated, even with the 
most painful attention, in riper years. 

Teach your child veracity and honorable feel- 
ings, and at the same time indomitable courage, 
united with caution and prudence. One lesson of 
this kind in childhood has a more lasting effect on 
his spirits than any events in after life can have. 


When he is large enough to attend school, never 
indulge in fond and foolish hopes and expectations, 
that he is to be the first among all. Insist on his 
being respectable, and trust to Heaven. Feel no 
envy of a foolish mother, whose son, by bribery, 
accident, or partiality, has carried off the first prize. 
Let her enjoy it, for it is often the last comfort she 
receives from him. 

When you wish to excite your son to his duties, 
place no wonderful examples before him ; but such 
as those who have by good sound sense and perse- 
vering industry, risen to fame and honor. 

While he is under your care, never fill him with 
mawkish sentiment, and romantic generosity.— 
Such things are never wanted in the concerns of 
life; and if they were, never or seldom are found. 

When Cornelia exhibited her children to the 
Roman dame as they returned from school, as her 
jewels, she named them as young gentlemen, with- 
out making any parade of their acquirements. She 





knew that they had sound minds in sound bodies, 
and that they would be orators and patriots. A 


silly mother is always expecting wonders of her 
children, but a judicious one seldom makes a false 
estimate of the talents and merits of her offspring. 

There are a thousand treatises upon education ; 
study them all, and regard no one in particular. 
Good sense is required at all times, and I entreat 
you to test every rule by it, but never give up your 
understanding to a rule. 

After all, there is sometimes a power altogether 
beyond calculation, that is incorporated with the 
character of an individual. David, who was edu- 
cated in rural simplicity among the sheepfolds of 
his father, was as great a man as his son Solomon, 
who had masters of the highest order around him, 
from his cradle; and, in our times, we know that 
the sons of O. L. P. T., and so on through the al- 
phabet, who were dipped in the waters of know- 
ledge from their birth, are displaced by some of 
those mighty spirits who have come down from the 
mountains of the north; and who, at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, struggled hard to read a page 
of Webster's third part, and found a newspaper, 
in all its columns, insurmountable at the time. 
There will be Napoleon’s, Denon’s, and Cuvier’s in 
spite of all rules for making great men which were 
ever laid down. These novi hominos are constantly 
coming forth and building up new families. You 
do not want your son, according to the Chinese 
rule, to enoble your ancestors, as men of mind, 
they have done that for themselves.—Adieu. xk. 








ORIGINAL. 
The Lone Dove. 


By a streamlet and a fountain, 

With a rayless sky above— 
Whilst her mate was in the mountain, 

Sat a gentle—gentle dove, 
With a sadness as if only 

"T were that day-dawn had not neared— 
Yet though listless, ah! how lonely 

She appeared. 


And I prayed that soon the morrow, 
For that lone dove might appear, 

As the accents of her sorrow 
Softly fell upon my ear,— 

“T have lingered—I have harkened 
From the dawning of the day, 
Till the sullen night hath darkened 

On his way. 


“Tam weary with my waking, © 
And my watchfulness hath ceased ; 
If he comes not with the breaking 
Of the morning in the east, 
Where I sough him—where he left me 
By the fountain, I will lie ; 
There he often has caress’d me— 
There—let me die ! 


And the moment came so cherished— 
But her mate was in the mountain, 

And the constant lone dove—perished 
By the streamlet and the fountain, 

And the distant dove came thither 
Ere the parting of the morrow,— 

Then anon, I knew not whither, 

Fled in sorrow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MONTPELLIER. 


From the Manuscript 


Papers of a Traveller. 


—p—. 


Consiperine the nature of man, and the obliga- 

tions he is under, not only to himself, but his Crea- 
tur, it seems an anomaly, that at any time, he 
should be so far influenced by the fluid infatuation 
of zeal, as refuse to pay the accustomed honors to 
the lifeless remains of a fellow-being. A frequent 
recurrence of exciting scenes seldom leaves effects 
as lasting as the first impression, and the mind be- 
comes almost insensible to beauty, when frequently 
presented ; but that from any cause whatever, the 
terrors of death should be disregarded, and a re- 
spect for inanimate bodies should not be felt by 
every individual, is indeed wonderful. But if we 
examine the history of the European nations, we at 
once see the corruption and degradation of man. 
So many and so great have been the convulsions, 
which have shaken to its very foundation, the 
moral fabrie of Europe, that the cause of so much 
inhumanity is easily traced to this source. The re- 
ligious wars, and more particularly those of France, 
have been characterized by a fanatic zeal, which 
will ever be considered utterly repugnant to the 
true spirit of Christianity. During the first part of 
the seventeenth century, this country presented a 
scene of much violent contention; and it was not 
until about the middle of this century that this reli- 
‘gious frenzy began to abate. The Protestants 
were looked upon, not only as heretics and infi- 
dels, but devils, and their persecution was kept up 
as long as reason and judgment had no influence 
over the opposition. 

During the year 1741, a gentleman of great dis- 
tinction in England, with his daughter, who was 
then in the last stages of consumption, visited 
Montpellier, in France, in order that she might, if 
possible, recover her health. 

Montpellier had ever been much distinguished 
for the salubrity of its climate. It is pleasantly 
situated on a declivity, seventy miles north-west of 
Marseilles, between the small rivers Masson and 
Lez. Its prospects are interesting and extensive, 
which, on the one hand, embrace the Pyrennes, 
and, on the other, the Alps. It was a place well 
calculated to revive the drooping spirits of the in- 
valid, and take away much of the misery of dis- 
ease. She had left friends—connexions—all, and 
wandered far from her native land, to preserve a 
life which had opened with all the joys of inno- 
cence and peace. One summer had hardly passed 
since she was decked with her bridal wealth, and 
fortune was conferring upon her all its blessings. 
To this place, with nought but a father’s watchful- 
ness and care, she had retired to bear the pains of 
sickness, supported by hopes of future happiness, 
and still possessing that desire to live, which in 
death burns brighter :-— 

‘To lean on earth, 
A broken reed nt best, but oft a spear; 
On its sharp peint, Peace bleeds, and Hope expires.” 


gain her health, by which she could be enabled to 
return to her friends and family, and devote her- 
self to the happiness of her husband. But alas! 
though youth, beauty, innocence, and virtue were 
hers, yet on her brow “ proud omen sat,” and shed 
its sickening influence round. Though she had 
left the cold region of the north, and come to a 
more southern clime, yet the sun seemed to with- 
hold its vivifying influence ; nor did it seem to be- 
hold with more regret, her pallid form, than the 
fading beauty of the fairest lilies, which deck the 
landscape. With her charms she died. 

But what grief was this to her affectionate pa- 
rent, in comparison to that which he afterwards 
endured. The last tears which he shed over the 
loss of his daughter, and her melancholy fate, had 
not dried from his pillow, when the afflicted parent 
was informed, “that as his daughter had died a here- 
tic, she was denied the right of Christian burial!” 

The following lines very clearly show the excite- 
ment of his feelings :— 


‘“‘ For oh! the cursed ungodliness of zeal! 
While sinful flesh rele.ed, spirit nursed 

In blind Infallibility’s 2:nbrace. 

The sainted spirit petrified the breast; 

Denied the charity of dust to spread 

O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy. 

What conld Ido? what succor? what resource? 
With pious sacrilege a grave I stole: 

With impious piety that grave I wrought; 
Short in my duty, coward in my grief! 

More like her murderer than friend, I crept 
With soft suspended step, and muffled deep 

In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh.” 


Such was the death of Narcissa, the daughter of 
Dr. Young, and such his interesting description of 
her burial. 

Who, though not possessed of the finer feelings 
of our nature, can peruse the above lines, and not 
be strongly affected? Indignation and disgust in- 
voluntarily lead us to detest a people who could 
have so unfeelingly denied a Christian burial ; but 
we soon are compelled to reflect on the hapless 
condition of the parent, and find it a subject on 
which the thoughts must linger. 

There is that in the mournful countenance of 
him who is deprived of a friend—in the tear which 
falls over the grave of the departed—in the expres- 
sive accents which come from the lips of the dis- 
consolate, and speak the emotions of the heart, 
which must ever lead us to mourn deeply with the 
survivor. But when we hear of the death of ano- 
ther, far from country—from relations and home— 
the cheicest gift of Heaven,—taken away in the 
very bloom of youth, when the bud had just 
changed its form, and put forth a blossom in all the 
loveliness and beauty which the dews of heaven, 
scarcely dissipated by the morning sun, can leave 








Such was the place where she expected to re- 





behind—when during the last days of illness, the 
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ADDRESS. 








invalid was cheered by no voice save that of a dear | 
parent, and encouraged by no hopes, except those 
few which ever remain till the separation of man’s 
immortal spirit from his body,—it is at such a time 
that we feel the true emotions of pity, and are de- 
sirous to ease the mourner of his melancholy re- 
flections. But when, through frenzy, we see a 
sepulchre denied tu the dead—this sacred dust, 

“ This heaven-labored form, erect, divine!” 
we are at once overwhelmed with feelings of the 
deepest anguish. We look abroad and around us. 
We reflect—we meditate :—And can this be man? 
Can he be so far lost to sense and judgment?—Can 
he have so far forgotten the object of his existence, 
and the power of his Creator, as openly to deny 
such asimple gift?’ We soon find that these ideas 
are not the beings of a disturbed imagination, but 
of sober reality—that in almost every age of the 
world, the human character has been disgraced by 
acts, originating in zeal, and the fervor of passion ; 
and that in man there can be no perfection, till he 
is free from sinfulness, corruption, and idolatry. 

E. M. V. D, 


Grafton, Ohio, April, 1835. 








A man’s genius is always, in the beginning of 
life, as much unknown to himself as to others; and 
it is only after frequent trials, attended with success, 
that he dares think himself equal to those under- 
takings in which those who have succeeded have 
fixed the admiration of mankind. 








ORIGINAL. 
To eeeneesee#8s. 


Though Time hath not wreathed 
My temples with snow, 
Though Age hath not breathed 


Address, 
Spoken by mrs. s. cuapman, at the benefit given to 


James Sheridan Knowles. 
WRITTEN BY G. P. MORRIS, cCs@. 


Nay !—Mr. Simpson !—’Tis not kind—polite— 
To shut me out, sir !—I'm in such a fright !— 

I cannot speak the lines, I’m sure !—Oh, fie! 
To say I must—but if I must—I'll try ! 

From him I turn to these more generous souls, 
The drama’s patrons and the friends of Knowles. 
Why what a brilliant galaxy is here! 

What stars adorn this mimic hemisphere ! 

Names that shine brightest on our conntry’s page! 
The props of science—literature—the stage ! 
Above—below—around me—woman smiles, 

The fairest floweret of these western wilds— 

All come to pay the tribute of their praise 

To the first dramatist of modern days; 

And welcome, to the green home of the free, 

With heart and hand, the bard of liberty! 

His is a wizard wand. Its potent spell 
Broke the deep slumber of the patriot Tell! 

And placed him on his native hills again, 


| The pride and glory of his fellow men! 


The poet speaks—for Rome Virginia bleeds! 

Bold Caius Gracchus in the forum pleads! 

Alfred—the Great, because the good and wise, 

Bids prostrate England burst her bonds and rise! 

Sweet Bess, the beggar’s daughter, beauty’s queen, 

Walks forth the joy and wonder of the scene! 

The Hunchback enters—kindly—fond—severe— 

And last, behold the glorious Wife appear ! 

These are the bright creations of a mind 

Glowing with genius, chastened and refined. 

In all he’s written, be this praise his Jot, 

‘« Not one word, dying, would he wish to blot!” 
Upon my life ’tis no such easy thing 

To laud the bard, unless an eagle’s wing 





A spell on my brow; 
Yet Care’s wither'd fingers 
Press on me with pain, 
The fleeting pulse lingers, 

And lingers in vain. 


Yes! dark ills have shrouded 
My morning in tears, 
Adversity clouded 
My ripening years; 
Life’s path, wild and dreary, 
Draws nigh to its close ; 
Heart-broken and weary, 
I sigh for repose. 


The world shall caress thee, 
When I cease to be; 

And suns rise to bless thee, 
That shine not for me: 
And hearts shall adore thee, 

And bend at thy shrine— 
But none bow on toe thee 


So truly—as mine! A. AL, 





— a 





Woman. 


Not she with traitorous kiss the Saviour stung; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, when Apostles shrunk, did danger brave,— 
Last at his Cross, and earliest at his Grave. 





My muse would take ; and, fixing on the sun 
Her burning eye, soar as his own has done! 

Did you speak, sir ?—What, madam, did he say ? 
Wrangling!—forshame! before your wedding-day! 
Nay, gentle lady, by thine eyes of blue, 

And vermeil blushes,I did not mean you. 

Bless me, what friends at every glance I see! 
Artists and authors—imen of high degree ; 

Grave politicians, who have weighed each chance— 
The next election, and the war with France ; 
Doctors, just come from curing half a score, 

And belles, from killing twice as many more ; 
Judges, recorders, aldermen and mayors, 

| Seated, like true republicans, down stairs ! 

All wear a glow of sunshine in their faces 

Might well become Apollo and the graces, 

Except one yonder, with a look infernal, 

Like a blurr’d page from Fanny Kemble’s Journal! 

But to my task, The muse, when I began, 
Spoke ofthe writer—welcome ye the man. 
Genius, at best, acts but an humble part, 
| Unless obedient to an honest heart. 

And such a one is his, for whom, to-night, 

These walls are crowded with this cheering sight. 
| Ye love the poet—oft have conn’d him o’er— 

| Knew ye the man, ye’d love him ten times more. 

| Ye critics spare him from your tongue and quill, 

| Ye gods applaud him, and he fops be still. 











THE CONFESSOR. 



































THE CONFESS OR. 


A PALERMITAN FACT 


i 


A monk belonging to a convent, situated in the | charitably resolvedto bravethe risk of his vengeance 
capital of Sicily, was one evening summoned in | for the sake of preventing the commission of so hor- 
great hurry to hear the confession of a sick person /rible a crime, and of saving the lives of two fellow- 
said to be at the pointof death. A carriage was |creatures thus strangely thrown into his hands. 
waiting at the door; but no sooner had the good |The window was lofty and remote from the ground; 
man taken his seat, than he was blindfolded. Re- | but the sheets, coverlids, and other articles of furni- 
ceiving assurance that no harm was intended him, | ture, happily formed a line of length sufficient for 
he remained tranquil, conceiving that it was one of | the descent of the females, who were safely lower- 
those mysterious events which often occur in this, |ed by the priest into the street. Having affected 
the most romantic country in Europe. In rather | the escape of the condemned pair, unable to follow 





less than half an hour the vehicle stopped, and the 
priest alighting, was conducted up several flights 
of stairs into a superbly furnished chamber, where 
the bandage being removed, he was surprised to 
see not a sick man near his last moments in bed, 
but two young women in great distress, sitting near 
each other on a sofa, whilst a gentleman of impos- 
ing mien and deportment, but whose eyes were 
sparkling with rage, and whose every gesture be- 


tokened excess of fury, was impatiently pacing | 


from one end of the apartment tothe other. The 
person, as soon as he was aware of his presence, 
thus addressed the astonished monk, pointing to the 
weeping females onthe sofa, ‘ There are the per- 
sons who have occasion for your services, confess 
them as if on the very verge of death. Lose not an 
instant in proceeding to your office. Two hours are 
the utmost that can be allowed for the purpose.” In 
vain the terrified priest prepared to remonstrate ; 
the gentleman, without awaiting his reply, left the 
room, carefully locking the door on the confessor 
and his penitents, remaining himself, it appeared, 
sentinel over his intended victims, as his rapid 
strides continued to be heard in the adjoining apart- 
ment. 


When the females, who proved to be the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of C and her attendant, found 





‘them, he resolutely remained, with the conscious- 
‘ness of having performed his duty, to abide the 
consequences of the disappointment and rage of the 
‘infuriated father. 

| What took place between the priest and parent 
| was never made known, the former was prebably 
‘engaged to perpetual secrecy. It is certain that 
‘before morning he was re-conveyed, as before, to 
his convent. 


The females, in the mean time, fled on the wings 
_of terror from the dangerous vicinity. The night 
was chill and rainy, they were slightly and unsuit- 
_ably clothed. After wandering through a variety 
| of streets until ready to drop from fatigue, they at 
| length, not knowing where to find an asylum, took 
| refuge in the porch of one of the places with which 
| Palermo abounds. It was not long before a gentle- 
/man, returiing from the theatre, happened to pass, 
| seeing ttvo females, a rare sight in a Sicilian town 

at that hour, shivering with cold, and audibly testi- 
| fying their affliction, he stopped to inquire the cause 
of their distress. The daughter of ihe duke, sum- 
moning all her courage, addressed the stranger, in- 
forming him that she was a person of rank, and en- 
treating him to procure her a place of refuge, in 
which she might at least be safe from a danger 
'which, at the moment, threatened her life. The 


} 








themselves relieved from the presence of the irrita- | cavalier, collecting from her manner that she was 
ted parent, they threw themselves at the feet of the | really a person of quality, professed his readiness 
pious minister of religion, exclaiming that they |to serve her, and promised his protection against 
were irremediably lost, and at the expiration of the | the evils apprehended by her. He accordingly es- 
short time allotted them, would be put to a cruel | corted her tohis own residence, and conducting 
death, unless he could devise the means of saving | her to the second story of the building, told her that 
them. “ Alas! my daughters,” replied the monk, ‘the suite of apartments were entirely at her dispo- 
' « how can I, old, feeble, timorous, avail in assisting sal, and that he would take care to furnish her with 
you in these unhappy circumstances? I will, how- | every thing necessary to her comfort and conve- 
ever, prove what entreaties can effect in your be-| nience as long as circumstances might render his 
half.” services necessary to her. Having giving his do- 


“ Prayers and tears, father, have already been mestics the requisite instructions, he retired to his 
tried and failed; intercessions will perhaps only | Chamber to ruminate on the strange adventure of 
provoke him to anticipate the time of his dreadful the evening. 
sentence. There is but one chance of escape, and | On visiting his guests next morning, he found 
that is by descending from the window; high as it | the young lady, whose age might be between eigh- 
is, we shall perhaps reach the ground in safety. In | teen and twenty, and who was favored with no or- 
all cases, any fate is preferable to that of perishing | dinary advantages of person, overwhelmed with 
by the hand of a father. Once without these dread- | sentiments of gratitude for his disinterested kind- 
ful walls, Providence will discover to us a place of | ness. She had prepared a letter for an officer quar- 
refuge.” tered in a country town, at some distance, which 

The good man, trusted to his sacred character for | she begged her host would have the goodness to 
escaping or averting the resentment of the duke, | forward according to the superscription, informing 
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286 THE CONFESSOR, 
SE ____________s______ 


him that in the time sufficient for the return of the | finally, he intreated her not to draw down on him, 
messenger, she hoped to be enabled to relieve him | who was perfectly blameless, by persevering in a 











from the inconvenience which her presence neces- 





forbidden correspondence, the formidable indigna- 


sarily imposed on him. The cavalier dispatched | tion of a person so powerful as the duke her father. 


the letter as directed. In five days the courier re- | 
| . . 
ss driven the unhappy young woman to 


turned with the reply. As she took the letter from 


the cavalier, ‘* What,” said she, a death-like pallor 


The unfeeling letter of this dastardly wretch had 


suicide. "The attendant told the cavalier, that de- 


overspreading her countenance, ‘is it so? is he not | spairing of obtaining her father’s consent to so un- 


come himself?” and then trembling with agitation, | equal an alliance as that with the cold-blooded 
threw iton the table without breaking the seal. | monster who had thus so cowardly abandoned her, 


Her host, conjecturing she wished to read it in pri- 
vate, politely withdrew. On hearing afterwards 
thatthe communication she had received had thrown 
her into an agony and grief, he begged she would 


she had, in an unguarded moment, surrendered her 
honor to him. The duke, remarking her changed 
appearance, discoverd her situation. Enraged and 
mortified at the dishonor, entailed on his family, he 


request her mistress to favor him with her company | used every effort to induce his daughter to reveal 
at supper that evening, hoping thus to ascertain the the name of her seducer, whom he undoubtedly 
cause of her affliction, and, if possible, to alleviate | would have caused to be immediately dispatched. 
it; for it must be observed, that the cavalier was | The high spirited and faithful girl, animated by the 
by no means insensible to the captivating beauty | same stern resolution as her parent, determinedly 


of his fair guest. She accepted the invitation, came 
down to supper, behaved with composure, and, to 
all appearance, had succeeded in overcoming the 
violence of her emotions. When she retired, the 
cavalier betook himself to rest. He was in the 
habit of bringing on sleep by reading; whilst thus 
engaged, a noise like that of water falling on the 
floor aroused his attention; he at first imagined that 
it was the rain beating in atthe window; but the 
sound continuing, he at length arose to ascertain 
from whence it proceeded. To his horror he per- 
ceived that it was occasioned by large drops of 
blood, which, penetrating through the ceiling of the 
apartment above that occupied by his unfortunate 
guest, fell on the floor of hisown chamber. Terri- 
fied beyond description, he flew up stairs, and 
knocking at the outer door, awoke the lady’s maid, 
who slept in aroom contiguous to that of her mis- 
tress. Hearing the alarming cause of his visit, they 
hurried to the chamber of the unhappy lady. No 
answer being returned to their inquiries, the cava- 
lier forced open the door which was slightly fas- 
tened within. Entering the room, his eyes fell on 
a spectacle the most horrid. The wretched girl lay 
on the floor; in her struggles she had fallen from 
the bed. A knife, which she had secreted at sup- 
per for the purpose, was buried up to the handle in 
her bosom; ariver of blood had poured from the 
ghastly wound, and flowed to the extremity of the 
apartment; the bed furniture and her apparel were 
saturated with the crimson stream, which had form- 
ed a lake around her, and penetrating, as we have 
said, through a crevice in the ceiling, had first an- 
nounced the terrible catastrophe to the cavalier. 
She was already breathless. On the table lay a 
note, that sent in reply by the officer, and a scrap 
of paper, hastily traced with a trembling hand by 
herself, in which, after thanking her host for his be- 
nevolence and humanity, she earnestly conjured 
him, if in time, to procure the sacred rite of baptism 
for the unfortunate offspring to which she was on 
the point of giving birth. 

The letter of the officer, which was without sig- 
nature, was found to be couched in the most indif- 
ferent and guarded terms. He stated that he was 
much concerned at her unhappy situation, that it 
was not in his power to meet the wishes manifested 
in her communication, that she was in error re- 
specting the circumstances alluded to by her, and 





refused to preserve her own life by exposing that of 
her unworthy lover. The father, irritated to frenzy, 
at being thus defrauded of his vengeance, resolved 


on washing outin her blood the stain cast on his 


daughter’s honor. 











ORIGINAL. 


A Farewell. 


A sad, a long farewell—dear artless lyre ; 
My trembling hand now vainly strikes thy strings ; 
Sorrow and care have chill’d my wonted fires 
Nolonger glidesthe stream from Fancy’s springs; 
And waving wide her raven color’d wings, 
Dull Melancholy hovers o'er my head; 
Parent of phantom shapes and shadowy things 
That crowd the weary path my feet must tread 
With visionary forms—of joys forever fled !— 


For Mem’ry still, with fond regret, will rove 
By sea-beat shore, gray rock, or winding stream: 

Again she guides me to the woodland grove, 
Where Fancy whisper’d many a youthful dream. 

But ah! it is the meteor’s fleeting gleam, 
Portentous, shooting o’er a stormy sky ; 

Where no kind Star displays its cheering beam, 
To glad the weary wanderer’s hopeless eye, 

Or pvint his trackless way, where dreary deserts lie. 


Yet kind companion of my happier days, 
Thou hast not scorned me in this evil hour; 
Thy song hath sooth’d me in the wildering maze, 
And strew’d my weary couch with many a flow’r. 
Enchantress ! stay—haply, thy magic power 
Again may chase my lingering hours of care ; 
May show my sorrows like an April shower— 
A passing cloud—the pilgrim to prepare 
For scenes of endless day, and skies forever fair ' 
A. A. Le 








A young lady being addressed by a gentleman 
much older than herself, observed to him, the only 
objection she had to a union with him, was the 
probability of his dying before her, and leaving her 
to feel the sorrows of widowhood. To which he 
made the following ingenious and delicate compli- 
mentary reply; “ Blessed is the man that hath a 
virtuous wife for the number of his days shall be 
doubled.’ 











TO THE PUBLIC. 


It is now one year since the Ladies Companion—a Magazine intended to promote 
the progress of knowledge, the refinement of the mind, and the culture of the heart, 
among the fairer and better portion of the community—made its first appearance. 
It was commenced with but limited prospects of patronage, and “cast upon the 


waters,” to sink or swim, as the Public might decide. The publisher made no pro- 


mises, and cannot therefore be accused of deceiving expectation, for the simple 
reason that it was not his intention to excite any. But, though he never meant to 
be called upon to apologize for the imperfect manner in which he had redeemed bis 
editorial pledges, he did determine to adopt every improvement which his own, or 
the experience of others might suggest; to spare neither time nor expense in making 
it a true conservatory of correct taste, and pure literature; to embellish it with the 
choicest and most valuable specimens of art, and to infuse into it a vitality that 
should preserve it through all the revolutions of taste, and the caprices of fashion. 
Ile believes he has accomplished this: for his work has successfully encountered all 
those adverse circumstances which so many periodicals have found like a drag- 
chain upon their career, and from a conflict with which they have retired—their 
strength broken and their hopes destroyed. Not so with the subscriber. [lis in- 
creased and increasing subscription list proves, beyond a doubt, that storms, calms, 
and pirates, may equally be defied; and that, conducted with the same spirit, and 
upon the same principles the course of the Ladies Companton cannot now be im- 
peded. 

Arrangements have been made with an additional number of native writers, all 
of them suiticiently known to be classed among the most successfu! supporters of 
our literature. Original articles are paid for, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
the literary merit of the magazine will rank much higher than that of similar pub- 
lications, supported by voluntary contributions alone. The foreign journals, from 
which the choicest selections are made, are all received at the office. The Engra- 
vings, from many a scene of romantic interest, have been beautiful, and will continue 
tobe so. Music, arranged and under the sole control of a professional gentleman, 
will present a new feature in the work: its typography, publication, and delivery, 
will be carefully and properly attended to; and, in short, with the odds so decidedly 
in his favor, the subscriber no longer fears the possibility of being outstripped by 
any of his numerous competitors, in the race for the “ Ladies’ Cup.” 

He would be wanting to himself, however, did he not, in conclusion, return his 
grateful acknowledgments to all who have in any way contributed to the success of 
this, his literary enterprize. To those enlightened and cultivated intellects, whose 
contributions have given an ascendancy to his columns—to the gentlemen of the 
press, who have so often and so kindly noticed the manner of his “ outgoings” —and 
although last not least, to those noble-hearted friends, who have stood by him in 
weal and wo; whose fostering hands and friendly advice have ever been extended 
in his need; who have consumed hours in examining and correcting manuscripts, 
and that too, at a time when their minds were wearied and harrassed by the demands 
of a necessary occupation. The impression their constant friendship has made, 
time cannot erase, nor gratitude repay. When he forgets their goodness, deceives 
their hopes, or shows himself unworthy their acquaintance, his code of ethics will 
have lost its better features—honor will have become an incumbrance, and feeling 
a superfluity. 

*,,” Persons desirous of becoming subscribers from the commencement of the third 
volume, are solicited to send such order to the office without delay, as a limited 
number, only, of the work is published. 

WILLIAM W. SNOWDEN, Publisher. 
New York, April 15, 1835. 








